Transmission TO Cawapa. 


7 %2.000 


Free Insurance 


RecisTerep FOR 


FOR ANAEMIA. 


“T cannot speak too highly of the good Iron 
‘Jelloids’ did me. I had sutfcred from Anwmia and 
Indigestion dreadfully for years, and nothing did me 
any good until I tried them. I have never had it 
since, but I always use the ‘ Jelloids’ ev ery year and 
nothing else, so that I know they aro of wonderful 
benefit to anyone suffering from Anemia or Chronic 
Indigestion. I always recommend them to any 
sufferers I come across.”—From Miss A. D. Biro, 
35 Hill Rise, Richmond Hill, Surrey. 


AN EXCELLENT TONIC. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON says: — “It can be 
definitely stated that Iron ‘ Jelloids’ constitute tho 
most effective and desirable treatment for the cure of 
that common complaint, that insidious and weakening 
condition, no matter from what cause arising, known 
as Anwmia, or poorness of blood. No danger or 
inconvenience to any part of the system follows 
their administration. Iron ‘Jelloids’ are indeed an 
excellent tonic, and may be taken with ‘advantage 
wherever a tonic is required.” 


FOR “BELOW PAR.” 


“T still have the most complete faith in your valu- 
able ‘Jclloids,’ and invariably fly to them with the 
best results , Whenever any of my family are at all 
‘below par,’ Many thanks for your invariable 
courtesy.’—From Mrs. L. Goprrey, 2 Peel Terrace, 
North Bay, Scarborough. 


FOR MEN. 


“TIT commenced taking your ‘Jelloids’ about a week 
ago, and I am feeling their effects already. I-hbegin 
to enjoy my food, and my appetite is returning. Iron 
‘Jelloids’ quickly drive dulness away, leaving one 
bright and fit. I do not think there is any other 
tonic so easy to take.’—From Mr. F. G. CLaxton, 
Brandon, Suffolk. 


HOW IRON ‘JELLOIDS” ARE SOLD. 
For Children . Iron ‘ Jelloids’ No. 1, 


Price 1/14 ‘& 2/6 
For Adults . Iron ‘ Jelloids’ No. 2, 
Price 1/14 "& 2/9 
Tonie for Men ... Iron gg ol with 
Quinine, No. 2a, Price 1/14 & 2/9 
OM ALL CHEMISTS. 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 1, 1912. 


ENTERED AT 
Srationers’ Harr. 


FOR NEURALGIA 


(CAUSED BY ANAEMIA). 

“T feel I cannot speak’ too highly of your Iron 
‘Jelloids, I have been a great sufferer from 
Anemia, and I have tried other remedies, hut they 
had no lasting effect ; the ‘Jelloids’ gradually built 
up my strength. I feel quite well and strong ayain 
an 38 I had 10 weeks of Neuralgia, could get no 
rest. so tried Iron ‘Jelloids,’ and very soon I was 
quite rclieved from all pain. I know of nothing so 
vood as your ‘Jelloids.” L have difficulty in taking 
Tron in any other form.’—-From Mrs. H, C. Vines, 
4 Cape Breton Villas, Ast wood, Worcester. 


FOR BREATHLESSNESS. 


“Tron ‘Jelloids’ are doing me such a lot of good. 
I suffered froin shortness of breath, and always felt 
weak, but since taking your ‘Jelloids’ I have felt 


“much stronger and better. They area splendid tonic 


and so inexpensive. My husband is also tukiny 
them with great benefit. You are quite welcome to 
use this if you care to, as I think Iron ‘Jellvids’ are 
all you claim them to be.”"—-From Mrs. Krarcey, 
9 Huyday Road, Barking Road, Plaistow, E. 


FOR WEAKNESS. 


“T have derived great benefit from Tron ‘Jelloids.’ 
I took them for weakness, and am now enjoying good 
health. They have done me a great deal of good. 
Iron ‘Jelloids’ are a beautiful tonic, delightful to 
take. ‘They give one a very good appetite, and 
strength. In fact, I could not say cnourh fer them.” 
—From Miss A. Morris, Devonshire House, Richmend 
Hill, Bournemouth. 


FOR CHILDREN. 


. “Treally must write and let you know how my 
little girl has improved in health sinee she has taken 
Tron ‘ Jelboids.’ [used to havo bottles of medicine 
for her, but she could not take it without a lot of 
coaxing, whereas she takes the ‘Jelloids’ without the 
least bit of trouble.”—From Mrs. C. E. Ware, The 
Eagle, New Road, Gravesend. 


COUPON 210 Pearson’s Weekly. 
August 1, 1912. 
A fortnight’s treatment. (price 1/13) of either 
No, 1, 2. or 2a, and a free book on Anemia, by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, will be sent post free on receipt 
of 1/2 and this Coupon or number, by 
THE ‘JELLOID’ CO. (Dept. 210 I.J.), 
76 Finsbury Pavement, — E.C. 


SEE 
SIDE). 


[Prick Onz Penny. 


CONCENTRATED Gocoa 


~ Mental Alertness 


is an effect traceable to definite causes. 


SN 
LH 


Fry's Pure Cocoa 


creates mental vigour, feeds brain cells, and 
restores the loss of tissue inseparable from 


work and play. Easily assimilated because 


Home 
Bla! t Glo 


White mates in two moves. 


of certain special processes of manufacture 


a 


. employed by the Pioneer Firm, whose experience 
an extends over the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries. 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS Widow Welch's Hiri FONE. samttn me fh 


Quickly Correct all Irregularities and Relieve all 
Prompt and_reliable. fo » 


_ . onl Distressing Symploms, 

and when writing to Advertisers, Sonne, awas Dev Gueriviod iE oF They y speedily efhést 6 care, and are a safe and ire 
; 1891. 100 Yea: Re: tation, Ordered b gered y for Auwenia, &c. y poet under cover, 11}, or 

mention “Pearson's Weekly.” Specialists for the Re aig hehe Comptuints, 9 from HORTON & CO., Chemaiste ‘Chic Vispenser 


Sold in boact,2 14 and 2/9, ofall Chemists, oF post from the late BIRMINGHAM LYING-IN HOSPIT 


j2und210 Dept. if rt Menor BiGaing ham. Sold for ov 
yeurs. r.e Bample ol *, im oved “an 
CATHERINE KEARSLEY cs La also improved a: 

GAUTIER’S FAMOUS PILLS 
are without doubt the best remedy 


G 
Towel and x of Testimonials sent Post Free for 
ever offered for Female Weaknesses 


(Dept. P.W.), 42 Waterloo Road, Londun. 8.E. Penny Stamp. 


FITNESS FREE SAMPLE. TO LADIES! 


Inmen of all ages. Why not write for my free Book Ladies send for Free Sample of our “ Triumph” Tab- 
lets (Registered They are the best kno emed 

NERVOUS EXHAUSTION ek de VT eRURE | tor all'allments incidental to the Female syctemsand | THE LR.S, COLDEN COMPOIIND TABLETS 

WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOUELE, etc. Easy, | 8re invai able to women who suffer from Anaemia, etc are of priceless vslue. They «afford relief iu 


and Irregularities. They are Strong, eafe, simple. No stomach medicines, magnetism, or | Prompt, reliable, and perfectly harmless. The greatest J instance, frequently in u few hours. abey q 


$ 

d scove of modern ecience, Send for Sworn Testi Weakness and Irrezul irities, are sufe, H 

Safe, Sure and Speedy. Price, under prea Ce a He hysical, Caer eceaion: seontelaene Free Sample which hae cured inthousands || Far superior to Steel, Taney, etc., end all =stush } 
Cover, 1/3 and 2/9; extra stiong, 4/6. but ar assured restoration for all men. fee what cured | Of cases, or Post Free 1/14, 2/3, or 4/6, porntions. Prices, In. 3d. and (treble quantity 2 ; 
BALDWIN & Co. Herb-Drog stores, Fie inate edyatnd, the Pook and 1.000 testimonisis | LE BRASSEUR SURGICAL CO. LTD... BIRMINGHAM. | “t= S!TO"6, 4s. 6d. mone Pree ARID WATT j 
y n envelope for e. Mention 

Biectric Parade, Holle wse orion 8 paper. TRIGH, taand es Great Russell St Wor! Vsaietes! Acer mass Lady Manageress, Th The 1.8.8; Co. (Dept. c.). | 
London W.C. ‘Established 25 years. PASS Pana, us SuRatIcAL, IRMINGHAM.”» tockwell Read, i 
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PEARSON’S 
SHILLING 
—NOVELS— | 


In attractive Three - Coloured 
Pictorial Wrappers. Crown 8vo. 
Price 1s. net each. 


Special Sample Offer. Lemon (heise 


lf your grocer does not keep LAI TOVA, ts ” 
tend vshis Name angAddievandaP0; = Wiicer than Butter The Great P.W." Serial 


return two large Jars of LAITOVA, and ae 
@ Pac ket of the new Kkovah Twin Jellies, ask the Children. 


= cnenser na nave | |FETTERED LIVES 
Fay 2 —ask the Grocer. l , 


In Jars, 6}d., 3}d., 2d., ete. ——By HENRY FARMER—— 


-( > , is now published for the- first 

Perils cos \.-_ re ee ve ee ae re 
Sao = : should. read this dling story 
cS oer That's what we want of the prison: and the stage. 
aS on our bread. BUY IT FOR 

YOUR HOLIDAYS. 


At all Railway Bookstalls and 
Booksellers’; or post free for 
1g; 3d. from C. Arthur Pearson 
Ltd., Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


BB remo 


— ST 
erase S. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD., CORNBROOK, MANCHESTER. 


OUR 
ECONOMY 
NUMBER. 


“oTO INTERESTO- 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Book Rarks. 


SPECIAL ‘ ECONOMY ” NUMBER. 


Something About this Week’s Issue. 

Tus is the first of a series of special numbers 
that we shall publish at intervals of a fortnight 
during the next few months. 

Although special numbers, containing special 
articles and stories on one particular subject, these 
subjects have been very carefully chosen so that 
every reader shall be able to take a special interest 
in them. For instance, who is not interested in 
an issue of a paper which particularly aims at 
saving its readers’ pockets a few shillings by some 
expert and very practical hints. In __ this 
“Economy” number you will find articles 
entitled, “‘ Just as Good,” an article on handy 
substitutes; “‘ You can do These Easily,” some 
useful hints for a handy man; ‘‘ How Great Men 
Saved”; “How Nobodies Saved’; Economy 
Picture Pars, and special economical Houschold 
Hints and Dishes on Home Notes page, as well 
as other fascinating articles on thrifty subjects. 

In a fortnight’s time we shall publish a Special 
Seaside Number. Other “ specials ’’ in preparation 
are: Fiction Number, Lucky Number, Money 
Number, and Wet Day Number. 

Next week's issuc will be an August Bank 
Holidzy Number, and will contain the opening 
chapters of a great new serial story, 


No. 1150. 


UP-TO-DATE COOK. 

‘““ExcusE me, ma’am,” said the fashionable 
Indy’s new cook, ‘* but would ye moind now if I had 
this address printed on my card ?”’ 

“Why, not at all, Bridget,” replied the lady. 
“Of course, it is unusual; but this is your new 
home, and if you have a card it is perfectly proper 
for you to put your address on it.”” 

“Thank ye, ma’am,” said Erin’s brawny 
daughter. “ An’ I noticed ye got printed on yer 
cards, ma’am, ‘ At home on Thursday.’ Wouldn't 
it be proper for me, ma'am, to have printed on 
moine ‘ Tuesdays off’ ?” 


No. 671 (ex-burglar): “Yuss, I’m doin’ five 
years’ hard. Pinched a gold cup wot someone give 
as a prize in a race, and the thing turned out to bo 
only gilt, after all. Whatcher larfin’ abart ?” 

No. 999 (ex-company promoter) : “He, he! I’m 
the chap who gave the cup.” 


MARGIN OF PROFIT. 

Tae new assistant in a chemist’s shop charged a 
lady threc-and-sixpence for making up a prescrip- 
tion. When tho customer had lett, however, the 
young man found that a half-crown of the money 
she had paid was bad, and he hastened to inform 
the proprictor. 

“How about the shilling 2?’ asked the chemist. 
“Is that good 2?" 

“Yes, sir,” the assistant answered, “ that secms 
to be all right.” 

“ Well,” said the chemist, “it can’t be helped, 
and, anyway, we have made some profit!” 


ALTERATION IN 
PUBLISHING DAY. 
In future PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
will be published in London 
and in the country on Tuesday 
morning instead of Thursday. 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 1, 1912. 


GARDEN CITY FOR LUNATICS. 

Ar Bedburg, in Germany, a garden city for over 
two thousand lunatics has just been established. 
German doctors have recognised that the method 
of keeping lunatics in asylums is a mistake. The 

t way to cure them, they say, is to give them as 
much freedom and open air as possible. 

The garden city of Bedburg consists of thirty-six 
large houses, each capable of accommodating eighty 
to a hundred patients. A large farm has been estab- 
lished and stocked with cattle and horses. Everything 
that is necessary for a small town, in fact, is to be 
found in the newest of garden cities. It has even 
got a theatre! 

The lunatics are free to walk about and to amuse 
themselves just as they like. They willingly work 
on the farm, and the women cook as eagerly ard 
cheerfully for the others as though they were 
living in their own homes, free from insanity. 

The total cost of this ideal asylum was £500,000. 


TO CINEMA A TREASURE ISLAND. 

Cocos, the world’s most famous treasure island, 
is to be shortly invaded by cinematograph oper- 
ators, and patrons of picture palaces will presently 
be able to see the treasure seekers at work there. 

For two fresh expeditions are at this present 
moment bound for the island, where treasure 
valued at £20,000,000 is believed to be hidden. 
Nearly one hundred years ago two Pine captains 
between them buried this vast hoard on the loncly 
islet, which lies in the Pacific Ocean 550 miles 
south-west of Panama. 

Since then more than twenty treasure-secking 
expeditions have visited the place. They have 
started from London, from San Francisco, from 
Melbourno, and elsewhere. Two, at least, of our 
own warships have engaged in the hunt. 

One of the most elaborately organised of the 
private expeditions was that led by Lord 
Fitzwilliam, who steamed to Cocos in his own 
yacht, taking with him a ton of dynamite for 
blasting, and a small army of labourers. They 
toiled for many months, but found nothing. 

Yet the locality where the treasure is buried is 
known, for the pirates left behind them quite 
elaborate directions for finding it again. One of 
these runs thus: ‘ With your back to the sea, face 
the highest cliff on the north of the island; at its 
western slope see a runlet. Walk twenty paces to 
westward of runlet, then walk fifty paces inwards 
to where the ground suddenly shelves down, A 
wide slab of rock will show you the spot.” 


BUY A BOTTLE OF SUNBURN. 

Most people feel disappointed if after their 
summer holiday they have not something to show 
for it in the shape of a healthy coating of sunburn. 
But ingenious people have discovered that it is 
quite easy to get the sunburn without the holiday— 
if you know how. 

A scientist has recently invented a process by 
which those rays which cause sunburn can be 
produced in a greatly intensified form. It is these 
rays—the actinic rays, as they are called—which 
make the sun bronze the skin, while even the 
hottest firclight docs not. By starding before a 
lantern whose rays are concentrated on his face the 
man who wants sunburn can get a fortnight’s worth 
in ten minutes, though the ten minutes is a some- 
what painful period. 

Of recent years more than one patent wash, 
guarantced to produce a permanent tan, has been 
put on the market. 

But the most economical of all forms of sunburn 
can be got from that cheapest of chemicals, perman- 
ganate of potash, simply by diluting and applying 
it. At a chemists’ conference some two years ago 
a city chemist declared that, judging from the way 
his sales of permanganate went up in the summer, 
a considerable proportion of the August sunburn 
in his district came out of the bottles, 


To ELEVATE, To AMUSE. 


ENTERED aT 
Sratiosxas’ Maur, 


Ong Penny. 


FREE INSURANCE FOR A HUNDRED 
READERS. 


Tae new Insurance Act is now law, and, whetlier 
you are an employer or a person employed, vou will 
have to pay up your contribution every week. This 
will probably be a source of worry and expense to 
you. In order to relieve you from both we Lavo 
decided to pay the whole of the insurance premiums 
for many of our readers for a period of six months. 

All you have to do is to give us the reason why 
you should have your insurance money paid, and 
if that reason is, in our opinion, the best, under the 
conditions below your premiums will be paid for 
six months. 

First of all you write at tho top of the entry form 
given on this page vour name and address, and 
give your reason in a few words why you should 
have the money. Then you go to a friend and 
ask him or her to do the same thing. Then to 
three more friends, until the entry form is filled 
with your own name and the names of four friends. 

Then place your entry form in an envelope 
and send it to us. 

If this entry form is amongst those sclected, 
then you, as the person whose name appears first on 
the coupon, will receive a cash prize equal to the 
amount you will have to pay up for yoursclf under 
the Insurance Act for the next six months, and each 
of your friends will receive three months’ money. 

This is perfectly simple, isn’t it ? 

Your reason may be serious or humorous, just 
as you like. 

This week we offer twenty prizes of six months’ 
insurance money, and eighty prizes of three 
months’ insurance money. Next week we shall 
again offer the same number. 

Get to work at once, and ask your friends to 
join you. They will be just as pleased as you are 
to win a prize, and you can all help cach other to 
think out good reasons, 

All attempts must reach this office by Thursday, 
August Ist. 

Mark your envelope ‘“ Insurance, No. 1,” in the 
top left-hand corner, and address it to The E:litor, 
eal WEEKLY, 17 Henrietta Strect, London, 
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: INSURANCE CONTEST. COUPON No 1. 
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$ Friend’s Name 
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3 Address 
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: Friend's Name 
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: Friend’s Name 


« 
: Address .. 
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Money, Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Stylo Pens, Briar Pipes, aud PLW. Penknives offered in this week's footlines. | 


Se ee 


That Beauty. : 

In his new book, “Twenty-four Years of 
Cricket,” Arthur A. Lilley tells some good cricketing 
stories. ra 

He says that during the Boer War an incident 
occurred that illustrates the coolness of the British 
soldier under the most trying conditions and 
the national character of cricket that is inbred with 
80 many of them. 

A company of the Coldstream Guards was 
ordered, in Lord Methuen’s first battle, to storm 
one of the kopjes held by the Boers. It was rather 
a nerve-racking time for everybody, and the advance 
had just been sounded when a shell came from the 
enemy and, without bursting, buried itself in the 
earth close to the men. 

The man nearest to where it dropped looked 
across at his neighbour and said :’ “ If I'd only got 
my old bat here, I’d have hit that beauty for six. 


Good Shot. 

Mr. Littey tells a story of a match played 
between the Midland Cycling and Athletic Club 
and Eadie’s Works, Redditch. It was an annual 
affair, and as the former club had received one 
or two heavy defeats at Redditch, on this occasion 
they took over with them Sidney Barnes. 

The representatives of Eadie’s Works, among 
whom were many well-known cricketers in the 
Redditch and Astwood Bank district, were very 
unceremoniously dismissed by Barnes, and the 
identity of the young cricketer became the subject 
for earnest inquiry. 

‘‘Who is he ?”’ Mr. Albert Eadie asked. 

“Oh, he’s the local vicar’s son,” replied one- of 
the visiting team. . 

“A local vicar’s son!” exclaimed Mr. Eadic. 
‘By the way he bowled I should have thought 
he was a Vickers, Son, and Maxim!” 


Some Satisfaction. | 

Unt, stumps aro drawn for the last time on 
earth the umpire will be the centre of much un- 
charitableness. It is usually the batsman who 
takes a dislike to the umpire, but Mr. Lilley says 
it is sometimes the other way about, and the 
bowler thinks he has cause to fecl dissatistied with 
the umpiring. 

He recalls an incident which took place in the 
days when it was not unusual for tho batsman to 
wear only one pad. The bowler had appealed 
to the umpiro for “leg-before,’* but tho reply 
was: “Not out!” 

“Not out?’ echoed the surprised bowler. 
“Then I’m jolly glad [ hit kim on the leg that had 
no pad on!” 


More than a Batsman. 

By the way, a good story is told in conncction 
with Prince Ranjitsinhji, who is in this country 
just now. 

Two other famous cricketers were watching him 
play and admiring the marvellous case with which 

F he seemed to be able to place the ball just where 
he liked. 

One of the cricketers turned to his neighbour. 
** A fine batsman, isn’t he ? ”’ he remarked. 

‘A fine batsman?” exclaimed the other. 
“ He's a fine juggler!” 


— 
Unreasonable. 

Mr. J. N. Rapuatr, the well-known Pari3 
correspondent of a number of English newspapers, 
is telling a story of a retort made by a French 
official who had a complaint laid before his depart- 
ment. 

The tobacco sold by the French Government is 
not always unadulterated, and as the packets of 
cigarettes are sold by weight, you sometimes have 
to pay for what you can’t smoke. The other day, 
for instance, a purchaser found a small shoebuckle 
wrapped up in his fivepenny packet of Caporal. 
Feeling decidedly annoyed, ho called at the head- 
qvarters.of the Tobacco Department and com- 
plained bitterly, His complaint was not well 
received. 

“You cannot,” said the official, coldly bowing 
him vut, ‘“ expect to reccive a complete pair of shoes 
for fivepence |” 


Capital Wanted to Plant. 
Mr. Lewis Harcoctrt, the Secretary of State for 
the Colonics, who has aroused the anger of the 


Some words when reversed spell other words, as, for instance, “rat” spells “tar.” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Suffragettes, told a good story at the dinner of one 
of the big rubber companies. 

He said that a City friend of his was approached 
with a view to floating a rubber company. His 
friend was quite willing, and proceeded.to discuss 
the details of the scheme. 

“How many rubber trees are there on your 
estate ?’’ he asked. 

- “Qh, I haven’t any trees,” was the reply. 

“No trees? Well, how much land have you ?” 
was the next question. . 

“T haven't any land either,” the other explained. 

“No land either?’ exclaimed the financier. 
“Well, what have you got ?” 

“T’ve got a bag of seeds!” was the calm reply. 


A Great Relief. : 

A coop story is going the rounds in connection 
with King George’s visit to Harrow School some 
weeks ago. 

The little son of the headmaster, Mr. Lionel Ford, 
had shown a t interest in the preparations for 
the Royal visit. One of the masters was talking 
over the visit with him and explaining the honour 
that their Majesties were peying to the school. 

“But,” objected the child, “ they are coming to 
see me.” 

This incident was mentioned to King George in 
the course of his visit, and he was greatly amused. 
Ho asked that the child should be sent for. 

‘Tam the King,” he said quite solemnly to the 
child when it arrived, ‘and I have enjoyed my 
visit to you very much,” : 

“That's all right!” was the child’s relieved 
comment, 

A Third. : 

A cexsvs of the books read at some of the big 
public schools has shown that Mr. Rud: Kipling 
is the most popular author amongst schoolboys. 

Mr. Kipling, by the way, was dining with a 
number of other literary men one evening when one 
of the guests started a discussion on the Fee 
and pronunciation of various words in the English 
language. 

‘““Have you ever noticed, Mr. Kipling,” he said, 
“that in the whole of the English language there 
are only two words beginning with ‘su’ that are 
pronounced as though beginning with ‘shu’? 
I have made an exhaustive study of the subject, 
and you may take it from me that this is so.” 

The man was rather a bore, but Mr. Kipling asked: 
politely: ‘“‘ What are the two words ?”’ 

“They are ‘sumach’ and ‘sugar,’” replied 
the other. 

“ Ah!’’ commented Mr. Kipling, his face abso- 
lately expressionless, ‘‘ Are you sure?” 


Tit For Tat. 

Lorp CuarLes BERESFORD, whose letters to the 
newspapers on the subject of our Naval supremacy 
have again caused a good deal of discussion, has 
been described as being tho typical British sailor, 
both in manner and appearance. 

He once delivered an important political speech 
at York, and at the close of the meeting a well- 
known politician, notorious for having changed 
political sides repeatedly, came to congratulate him. 

“That was an admirable speech, Beresford,” he 
said effusively. ‘‘ Capital! I didn’t think you 
could do it.” 

“You flatter me,” said Lord Charles coldly. 

“Not a bit,” was the reply. ‘‘ And the extra- 
ordinary thing is that you don’t look a bit like a 
politician, you know.” 

“No, nor do you look like a weather-cock,” 
retorted Lord Charles bluntly. 


Solid Appreciation. 

Tur late Mr. J. B. Duckworth, so well known in 
Liverpool, was a great raconteur. 

He had crossed the Atlantic many times, and he 
used to tell a story of one of his fellow-passengers 
who had a great quantity of luggage. He knew 
the American Customs people were sometimes 
rather troublesome, so when the steamer arrived he 
had all his goods stacked up in a pile at one end of 
the Customs shed. Then very reverently he led 
one of the officers towards it. 

“These all yours ?”’ asked the officer. 

“‘ Yes, they’re all mine,” replied the other. 

“My!” commented the official. They stood 
side by side staring at the luggage. Then, after a 
secon or two of eloquent silence, the Customs 
officer proceeded : ‘‘ Can you appreciate kindness ?” 

“T can,” said th 
hundred-dollar bill changed hands, 

Not one of his boxes was opened, 


WEEK ENDING 
Ave. 1, 1912 


Pits wr wits 


DO” The Editor will give 28. Od. each week for the 
best paragraph abeepted ‘or this column. en 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for any othr 
paragraph used. Ifthereis more than one sender ofa 
paragrarh used the penknife will be awarded to 
the reader whose contribution was received first. “QBQ 
The half.crown prize week this is won by Mr. G. 
Williams, Llandry-Garn School, Llangefin. Anglesey, 
ABOUT THE COMPANY PROMOTER. 
HE told folks to invest their cash, and he’d mal:e 
good use of the capital. From what tie hear, he 
collared the lot and fled to Jersey, That’s all, 


WHAT IS IT? 
Brrore a circle let appear 
Twice twenty-five and five in rear } 
One-fifth of eight subjoining them 
Will quickly show what conquers men, 
Solution below, 


A GOOD REASON. 
Sgarr: “ Why do you call your independent 
cook ‘ Carpenter’ ?” 
Smart: “ Because I planely saw when I enganyil 
her that it wooden be advisable to lower her sci. 
or else she’d make a bolt for the door,” 


THE LAST GREEN. 
A GREEN little boy in a green little way, 
A green little apple devoured one day, 
And the green little grasses now tenderly wave 
O’er the green little apple boy's green little grave. 


UNNECESSARY. 
“TI po not want you,” said the machine, “ you 
are no use whatever to me.” 
“ Certainly!” was the reply, 
have me you cannot work,” 
Who was he ? 
Solution below. 


“* But unless you 


THE QUEER LIMERICK. 
TuERE was a young fellow of Rhyl 
Who once felt exceedingly ihyl, 

But he said I’m an acify, 
Think I can pacify 
Pains in my lungs with a pybl, 


MAKING IT FIT. 

Tuer diagram here represents 
a piece of carpet 13 feet by 12 
feet. A man wanted :to alter 
the shapo of it, so that it would 
be 12 feet by 13 feet. 

How did he manage it without 
turning the carpet rouud ? 

Solution below, 


SEE SAW. 
An artist went to sea to sce 
What he could seo at sea to draw, ’ 
He only saw what all men see 
The sea was all the artist saw ; 
And when he saw he’d seen the sea, 
Proceeded he the scene to draw 
And since his scene I’ve often seen, 
I’ve seen the sea the artist saw. 


Solutions. 


WHAT IS IT? . : 
Love. I (twice twenty-five is fifty, for which I is 
Roman numeral), O (circle), V (five), Es (one of the five 
letters in the word eight). 
UNNECESSARY, 
Tre solution to this is ‘‘ Noise.” 
MAKING IT FIT. . 
First of a!l he cut it diagonally, as shown in the fir-t 
sketch. Then along the two longer sides, he marked: 
one foot, 2nd cut through to the diagonal line, as in ti« 


. o 
Se 


pe | ere 


e passenger, and quietly second picture. The two remaining parte were then movi! 


alittle to forma pieze 12 feet by 13 feot, Seo the th. / 
picture. 


= 
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you Can Do 
These Easily 


i Home-Made Articles that Anyone can Put 
as Together. 
By OUR HANDY MAN. 

Tye majority of hints that are given in various 
papers dealing with little jobs in the house, require 
the use of a dozen different tools which the average 
home doesn’t possess. The following hints require 
at the most a hammer, saw, @ spanner, and a few nails, 

The first picturo 
shows a little 
dodge for which 
your wife will 
thank you every 
day she uses it, for 
it will add months 
to the life of her 
brooms. In most 
back kitchens 
there is a long 
shelf running 
round the walls. 
This shelf, as a 
rule, has plenty 
of sparc spaco on 
it. Cut out two 
or three slots in 
the shelf just a 
little wider than a 
broom-handle and 
about Gin. long. 
Brooms can be 
quickly hung up out of the way by this little dodge, 
and as quickly taken down again when wanted. 

In flats and 
small houses there 
is never sufficient 
cupboard room. 
The second draw- 
ingshowsa simple 
way of converting 
an odd corner of 
the bedroom into 
a wardrobe. Fix 
up a strong pole 

cross the corner 
and runa curtain 

along it. When 
_ clothes are hang- 
ing from the pole 
a large sheet of 
brown paper 
thrown across the 
top will keep the 
dust away. 

The advantage of this simple wardrobe is that it 
takes up very little room and can quickly be removed 
if the space is 
wanted. 

Nothing 
worries one more 
than when the 
leaves of a table ! 
begin to drop 
and become un- 
even. It is = 
quite a simple 
job to make 
these leaves 
steady if you 
know how. A 
solid wooden 
bracket, shaped as in the smaller illustration, is 
fixed to each leg, and an old broomstick, H, is 


A dodge for hanging up brooms in 
the back kitchen. Part of the shelf 
can be used for the saucepans, 


How a bedroom corner can be con- 
verted into a wardrobe by means of 
a curtain and rod, 


A simple brackct, screwed on to the leg 

of the table, and a broom handle, can 

be used to prevent the leaves of a table 
from drooping. 


passed through the grooves, just allowing the leaves 

of the table to 

rest upon it. 

ecunscrew ayy = When you want 

TUNSCREW F LEAKING to let the leaves 

lve wees down all you 

: pL gene have to do is 

spinous —> renovs errone. to pull out the 

wascrawee broomsticks. 

(usner —>cl> This method 

, will be found 

to keep the 

r table as even as 

1 , it was when 
new, 

s = fter 1“ a 

To stop a tap from dripping a new rickety table- 

washer is fos divtie ture the top the com- 

water off at the main before you start monest annoy- 

this operation. ance in the 


—" Sleep” reversed is “peels.” For the five longest lists of suc’ 


house is to hear the constant drip, drip, of the tap. 
However hard you turn the handle you cannot 
stop the tap from leaking. The fourth picture 
shows you what is wrong and how to remedy 
it. Don’t forget before you start mending vour tap 
to turn the water off at the main, otherwise you 
will experience a miniature flood ! 

The picture practically explains itself. If your 
tap has the little screw on the right undo that 
first before attempting to unfasten the main part 
of the tap. When a tap leaks it is because tho 
washer has worn away. You can get a new one 
from any ironmonger’s for a penny, or cut one 
out for yourself 
from a stray piece 
of leather. See it 
fits closely and 
well, however. 

Sometimes a tap, 
when turned off, 
leaks through the 
top close to the 
handle. Unscrew 
the top nut and 
you will find inside 
some soft packing 
of hemp, or some- 
thing similar. Take 
this out and replace 
it with a little string 
that has been well- 
greased. Screw 
down the nut and 
you will find the 
tap as sound as 
ever. 

A handy little 
bookshelf can be mado out of an ordinary grocer’s 
or cube sugar box. Cut the box away along the 
dotted lines in A. The top of the box can be used 
for the three shelves, which should be firmly nailed 
in. The completed bookshelf should, of courso, 
corn; be smoothed off 
and stained. It will 
be found extromely 
handy for seven- 
penny novels and 
similar small books 
which look out of 
place in an ordinary 
large bookcase. 

‘he last picture 
shows adodge which, 
though simple, is 
not very widely 
known. Don’t throw 
away a can because you have accidentally badly 
dented it. Fill it with dry peas, pour in water up 
to the brim, and tightly cork. As the peas swell 
they will push out the dent and the can will be as 

ood as ever. Rice will do equally as well as peas 
and both can be dried and put away for future use. 


Neat bookshelves can cusily be 
made from cube sugur-Loxres. 


= 


The best way of renovating a 
dented can. Fill the can with 
peas and water and then cork it. 
It acts like magic. 


BIRTHDAY MOTTOES. 


Thurs., July 25. 

To get things coming your way, it is first necessary 
to go after them. 
Fri., July 26. 

When we go under, we wonder how it happened, 
but when we win wo accept it as perfectly natural. 
Sat., July 27. 

Nothing amuses the average man moro than to 
have some woman believe she is bossiug him. 

Sun., July 28. 

Novor try to understand a woman. Sho isa picture- 
problem. Look at her, don't listen to her. 
Mon., July 29. 


Men always want to be a woman's first love. 
Women have a more subtle instinct about thinge— 
they prefer to be a man’s last romance. 


Tues., July 30. 
The instant a woman loves a man she’s afraid of 
him, aud of every other woman who comes near him, 


Wed., July 31. 


when even the sun has spots on it ? 


- - OUR - - 


AUGUST HOLIDAY NUMBER 
will be **6T."* 
New Scrap axp TaHreE New Sentes Witt Communes, 


id. as usual next Tucsday. 
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How can you expect a mere woman to be porfect 


yOR 


f 250 RUNS FROM ONE HIT. 


Flannelled Fools’ Feats That Will Amuse Yo. 

Tae lato Mr. Gcorgo Hemingway, wno vie 
played for Gloucestershire, was the hero of a 
remarkable single-wicket cricket match a few 
years ago. He was playing his two brothers — 
also county cricketers —and he hit the third ball 
of the first over into a bed of nettles about 
twenty yards from the wicket. 

While his opponents were arguing as to who 
should endanger his fingers by picking out the ball 
tho batsman ran 250 times from wicket to wicket. 
This was quite I gitimate scoring, for the ball 
was not lost, a3 it could be seen, while it was not, 
of course, out of bounds. Mr. Hemingway ce- 
clared his innings closed and casily won the match. 

Ono of the oddest maiches ever played wes 
tho outcome of a dispute between two very keen 
if unskilful play r. Neither would admit that 
the other was the better man, so thev determin d 
to settle the question by a single wicket contest. 
The conditions were that onc man was to bat and 
the other to bow], and there was a wager of fiity 
pounds that A could not bowl B within an hour. 
The bowler was allowed to bring his own ball 
and the batsman his own bat. 


A Ball Made of Iron. 

When the contestants arrived it was seen that 
B had provided himself with a stout wooden bat 
that completely covered the wickets. This he 
placed in front of the stumps and smiled trium- 

hantly. A, however, was equal to the occasion, 
‘or he produced a ball made of iron, Then the 
contest began. 

For a quarter of an hour the issue was in doubt, 
but then the iron ball began to make an impression 
on the bat, and soon every time it hit the latter 
a piece of wood came away from it. At the end 
of thirty-nine minutes all that remained of the Lat 
was a thin stick, and soon after that A won the 
fifty pounds by sending tho iron ball crashing 
into the wickets. 

Thero is a gocd story told of a couplo of “ the- 
country-is-going-to-the-dogs-sir? type of retired 
army officers. ‘They were liberal patrons of criclhet, 
and often played themselves. Then one cl.al- 
lenged the other to an cleven a-side contest, cach 
man to find the best playors he could. ‘The 
challenge was promptly accepted. 

Now the challenger knew a couple of first-class 
amateurs—men who had played for England 
against Australia—and he induced them to ply 
for him under assumed names. To these he added 
the cream of the amateur talent of his village and, 
consequently, his eleven was a good onc in evcty 
respect. He felt confident that he would vanquish 
the team led by his old friend. 


Pro's. Under Assumed Names. 


The actual game, however, took a different com- 
plexion. His two crack amatcurs were disinissed 
without scoring, while the rest of the team gathered 
less than fifty runs between them, Then the other 
sido went in and knocked up over 300 runs for the 
loss of four wickets. The captain of the lovers 
could not understand it, for it never occurred to 
him that two can play the same trick. 

Later on he was allowed to know that lis oppo- 
nent had gone one better and hired ten first-class 
professionals to complete his eleven. J.ike the 
other side’s internationals, they played under 
assumed names. Thus Mr. Green, who played in 
spectacles and scored over a hundred in less than 
an hour, was actually the professional who headed 
the first-class averages that season, while Mr. 
Brown, the fast bowler, who took seven wickets 
for less than twenty runs, was a world-faincus 
trundler. 

It was, indced, a case of the biter being bit, for 
the challenger had purposely omitted any reierence 
to the con:p sition of the teams so that first-class 
players migut not be debarred. 

The longest drive ever made in an important 
cricket match must bo put down to the credit 
of the batsman who drove a ball over the fence 
and into the open window of an express that was 

assing at the time. As the train did not stop 

or another fitty miles the ball was that distance 
from the ficld of play before it could be recovered. 

Matches between blind men have becn frequent, 
and aro played to-day. Nearly every school tor 
blind children has its cricket eleven. A bell inside 
tho ball announces its approach to the batsmea, 


ro 
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a ae Happiness, 
By CHARLES MONTEFIORE. 

Ir there was one thing above all others that Mrs. 
Samuel Fisley prided herself upon, it was her courage. 
Daughter of a tiveman, and sister to two sailors, she 
had had the praises of bravery dinned into her cars 
ever since ker babyhood, Hence it was her boast that 
she was neither afraid of man nor beast, and there 
was a story to the effect that on one occasion she had 
even caught a mouse with her own fair hands and scent 
it into the next world, or wherever dead mice go, by 
killing it herself. 

This may have been only a legend, but the fact 
remained that Mrs. Fisley never contradicted the story, 
and all her lady friends regarded her as a very paragon 
of fearlessness. 

This being so, everyone marvelled when it became 
known that she had wedded Mr. Fisley, the eT; 
for a meeker, milder, more insigniticant-looking little 
fellow than he was it would be impossible to imagine. 
He secmed to ooze meekness and servility from every 
pore, and although his engagement to the fireman's 
daughter did not take place in Leap Year, most of his 
friends had a shrewd suspicion that it was his wife 
who had done the proposing, for they argued that he 
hinisclf would never have been bold enough to come 
to the point. 

The Fisleys had not been married for more than a 
fortnight when it became painfully evident that 
Samucl was getting the worst of the bargain. His 
wife’s nature demanded a manly companion, and 
Samuel could not supply the demand at all. The 
meeker he became, the more she bullied him, and the 
more she bullied him, the meeker he became. His 
thin little face grew whiter and whiter, and his 
whiskers, always droopers, seemed to look more and 
more like the tails of two whipped dogs every day. 

“Why don't you do something brave, Samuel ?” 
was his spouse's constant query, and although tho poor 
man secretly thought that j had done something 
worthy of the Victoria Cross in marrying such a 
commanding woman, he never did more in answer 
to Maria's nagging than shake his head and sigh with 
resignation. 

As time wore on, Mrs. Fisley regretted her marriage 
to such an extent that she could only find consolation 
in decorating her bedroom with cheap pictures of 
military heroes and champion prize-fighters, and it 
was her custom to descant upon the wondrous deeds 
of these doughty personages to her uncomplaining 
husband every night before she went to slce 

* There's Lord Kitchener over your ‘ead,” she would 
say just as Samucl had tucked himself up comfortably 
in bed. ‘‘ You can’t be a soldier like ’im, but at least 
you can Le us brave as ‘cis, Everyone could if they'd 
only like to try.” Or again, it would be : “ Before you 

‘oes to sleep, Samuel, Icok at that there picture o’ 

b Fitzsimmons, over the washstand. When you 
get muscles like that and lick that butcher what sent 
me short weight, Ill think you've done something 
worth doin’. ” = 

Samuel bore it all very uncomplainingly for about 
ten months, and then it occurred to his somewhat 
sluggish brain that it was time he did something to 
stop his wife's tongue. He was too meek to consult 
his men friends, for he feared that they would laugh 
at bim outright. His inborn nervousness forced him 
to rely entirely on himself, and his great idea came to 
him quite suddenly onc Monday morning as he was 
measuring out sugar behind the counter of his little shop. 

The idea so :tiggered him with its brilliance that he 
was chee to put down the bag in his hand and 
scratch his head in perplexed surprise. When at 
last the full beauty of the thing forced itself upon him, 
he broke into an expansive smile and chuckled with 
sheer delight. 

“That's good!” he exclaimed out loud. ‘ Funny 
T never thought of it before! I'll pretend I hear a 
burglar in the house to-night after we've gone to bed 
and ske’s done her Kitchener and Fitzsimmons act. 
Vl say I must go downstairs and tackle ’im single- 
handed and unarmed. Of course, it'll be all ’umbug ; 
but when she sees me dressin’ to:go down, she'll ’ave 
fo admit I'm something cf a ‘ero after all. She'll 
never be able to accuse me of cowardice again. It'll 
settle ‘cr for ever!” 

He went on weighing his sugar, but his face did not 
Jose its smile the whole of that morning, and after he 
had locked up fcr the night he actually had the 
courage to visit a neighbouring public-house for a glass 
of beer, a thing he had never dared to do since Maria 
Fisley, née Hopkins, came to look after his money for him. 

* * * 


That night, long after his better-half hed yone to 


-taken frum anu 


Complete Short Story. 


sleep, Samuel lay in bed chuckling quietly over his 
creat bid for freedom. He on a neighbouring 
church clock strike one and then two, and at that 
he could contain his impatience no longer. Sitting 
bolt upright in bed, he administered a pinch to Mrs. 
Fisley’s arm that brought her to consciousness on 
the instant. 

“ What the-——” she began, but Samuel silenced her 
with o long drawn “ Hush!” é 

“ Keep Tiers Maria!” he whispered. “ There's 
someone making a noise downstairs in the shop. I 
think it must be a burglar.” 

‘A burglar, Samucl—a burglar?” 

“Yes,” he answered in bold tones, “a wretched 
burglar who has dared to come into my shop in the 
dead of the night, Maria! But ’e didn’t know what 
’e was letting ‘imself in for, ’e didn’t. I’m just a-goin’ 
down to give ‘im a taste o’ my fists, Maria. I'm a-roin 
to alter the shape of ‘is face so that ‘is own missis 
won't know ‘im!” 

** Samuel!” 

The tone in which Mrs. Fisley uttered that one 
word was such as momentarily to unnerve him 
altogether. It was not the tone of admiration at his 
pluck that he had been expecting, but the tone of one 
who is suffering from a deadly fear. The little grocer 

aused with one leg half out of bed, and for the moment 

e was 80 astonished that all power for action was 
taken from him. Mra. Fisley showing fright was a 
state of things he had deemed impossible. 

“Oh, Samuel!” cried Maria, beginning to whimper 
outright. ‘‘ Don't go; ae don’t go! Burglars 
ain't like ordinary ’uman bein’s; they don’t fight fair. 
Stay ’ere, an’ Ict ‘im do ‘is worst. There ain't nothin 
worth stealin’ in the shop, Samuel.” 

Her unlcoked-for behaviour told Samucl how 
admirably his scheme was working. Never again 
would she dare to call him a coward. The tables 
indeed would be completely turned, and from that 
time forward he himself would be able to claim the 
title of “ better-half.” But he must carry tho great 


idea through to the end. He must give her a lesson 

that she would never forget as long as she lived. 
“Maria,” he said sternly, ‘“ you don't know what 

I'd ever dare ‘old 


you're talkin’ about. Do you thi 


SOMETHING LIKE A BIRTHDAY 
PRESENT. 
A. E., of Birmingham, a winner of £46 10s. 
in a recent “ Middles” Contest, writes: “By a 
strange chance your cheque of £46 Ios. arrived 
cn my 28th birthday, and I assure ycu it isthe 
finest birthday gift I have ever received.” 
Wouldn't you like a prize like A. E.’s? There 
is a £150 birthday present waiting to be won 


on page 127, Try and win it now. 
NT, a, 


my ‘ead up again if I Ict that burglar escape scot free ? 
Evidently you don’t know me. may not be a Lord 
Kitchener, but, ‘ang it ! what's mine, I'll keep. Nothin’ 
worth stealin’ in the shop, indeed! Huh! We'll soon 
sce about that!” 

He jumped out of bed, lit the candle, and proceeded 
to get into his clothes with the air of a man who 
meant grim business. As he glanced at his wife's 
face, he saw, to his delight, that she was as pale as a 

host, and that one of her hands which clutched the 
Beaclothes was trembling violently as though she had 
the ague. Samuel had to turn his back upon her to 
hide his smiles, and for once his whiskers almost stood 
upon end. In less than five minutes he was three- 
quarters dressed and he strutted towards the door 
like a peacock showing its feathers. 

“* Now for the man what dares to rob me!” he said. 

“Oh, Samuel! Samuc!, please don’t go,” wailed 
Mrs. Fisley, “ or at least if you must go, please take 
the gel 

“The poker!” snapped her husband in disgust. 
“What does a man with a couple of fists want with 
a poker?” 

e opened the bedroom door as he spoke and crept 
out on to the landing, where he paused for a moment to 
give vent to his long-suppressed laughter. 

“Oh, this is lovely!” he said to himself, ‘ She's 
as funky as a kitten what’s being drowned.” 

He began to move gingerly down the stairs which led 
to the shop, while ke could hear his wife creeping 
fearfully towards the half open door of their room 
overhead. 

“Samuel! Samuel!" he heard her cry in a 
terrified whisper as ke reached the bottom step. ‘‘ Como 
back! Come back!” But he took not the least 
notice, and began fumbling for the handle of. the shop 
door with a little burst of inward merriment. 

And then he stopped dead. 

For through a long crack in the door there suddenly 
burst a gleam of light, and he could distinctly hear 
someone moving stealthily on the other side. Mr. 
Fisley’s heart thumped so loudly that it sounded like 
hatimers in his ears, while his whiskers drooped to 
dropping point, and hi- icss trembled beneath him. 

Iicre, indeed, was a situation he had never dreamed 


one counn in this week's ‘ Pearson’s Weekly’’— 
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of, and on the instant the false Mr. Fisley gave place 


to the true, and his assumed heroism was strip from 
him like the skin from a peeled potato. ‘To thiui 
that Fate had played him such a trick as this, and sex: 
a real burglar on the very night when his great iccu 
was to settle Maria for ever ! 

The poor little man literally quivered with tory 
and the cold sweat stood out upon his brow. His ove 
idea was to get back to the safety of his bedrow;:, 
and there to bolt and lock himself in. Such was !\:- 

my of mind that at that moment ho wou! i 
Sheertilly have faced a hundred Marias in their u.: - 
mocking moods. 

Back he must go, even though his wife should t..1:1,+ 
him for his cowardice every second of his future j::+. 
As ho crouched against the door in tho davkn--, 
fearful of moving a muscle in case the Terror on t}: 
other side should discover his whereabouts, a tear: ! 
voice came to. him from above the stairs, 

“Samuel!” cried the voice, “you mustn't ¢ 
without tho poker. ‘Ere, catch it for the love « 
*Eaven!"_ 

A second later, something hard whizzed over {}» 
banisters and caught the luckless grocer full in 1! 
small of the back—just as he had made up his mind i 
turn round and scamper back to bed. He utteren 
sharp cry of pain and, stumbling forward, knovl« ! 
open the door of the shop which, contrary to j. 
belief, had never been quite shut. 

And then it was that all in a flash, he beheld a pi-i:: 
that he would remember till his dying day. 

His familiar little place of business was illumina‘: ! 
by the beams of a dark lantern which stood uj: 
the ig counter, and bending over the opened 1: 
was a big, burly ruffian whose right band held 
revolver. 

As Samuel fell forward into the shop, the bir-'. 
looked up with an oath and immediately began 1 
make for the front door as hard as he could. 

Maria above heard the bang of her husband’s fall, ari! 
the burglar’s loud oath, and ske screamed hysterical! . 

Arrived on the threshold, the burglar turned sudden. . 
round and fired at random in the direction of j..+ 
interrupter. A moment afterwards he had dis, 
peared into the night. But the whole thing had pros«:! 
too much for the nerves of the poor little grocer, ani 
with a groan that could be distinctly heard by hs 
half-crazy wife upstairs ke fell to the ground in a 
dead faint, striking his head sharply against an em) ty 
sugar-box as he went. 

Vhen Mr. Fisley came to, he found himself et:!! 
lying on the floor of his shop, but now he vas 
surrounded by a quartette of excited and sympathisin:; 
neighbours, one of whom held a glass of brendy ard 
water to his lips. Maria, the usually commandiny. 
was also there, looking in the faint streaks of dayliz}.t 
that were beginning to struggle through the shutte: -. 
anything but heroic. Directly Samucl opened hi: 
eyes she made an hysterical rush at him and, flingi:.- 
herself on her knees at his side, she overwhelmed biu: 
with endearments, 

* Oh, Sammy, Sammy !”’ she cried, “‘ thank ’Eaven 
you've come round at last! What a wonderful thi: 
it was ’ow you tackled that burglar single-’and 
Do you know, Sammy, a!though *e was frighten | 
of you and ran away after you'd given ‘im a liclin. 
‘e was not a bit frightencd of the policeman on ti - 
beat. When you drove 'im out of the shop, Samir 
’e ran straight into the arms of a copper, who © : 
*eard the pistol shot. But the burglar was too m: 
for the bobby, and ’e gave ‘im a ‘ammering and leit °: | 
’alf dead on the pavement. 

“Oh, Sammy, I ests your forgiveness. You kn: 
I was always a once for likin’ ‘eroes, an’ I kno. | 
ain’t always been quite as I should be towards \ 
But you'll forgive me, Sammy, won't you? You =: 

I didn’t know I'd married a real ’ero until to-night ! 

Mr. Samuel Fisley was so astonished at the tr.» 
that events had taken that he could not utter a wo: 
But the humour of the thing so struck him that in spi 
of the pain in his head, he slipped his tongue in |!» 
cheek and chuckled to himself. Then the little sl: 
and all its contents swam round and he fainted av.. 
for the sccond time, 


* * * s 

The news of how the meek Mr. Fisley had actu. 
attacked and routed a fully-armed burglar in | 
dead of night quickly spread far and wido in ' 
neighbourhood, and iuis fame as a hero was chroni 
in bold type in the local newspaper. His busi: 
increased at a bound, for everyone was curiens 
sce so brave a man, but, modestly enough, he al. 
refused to tell the story of his adventure. 

Mrs. Fisley has quite taken a back seat 
their little establishment and submits everyt!.: 
without question to Samuel's approval. 1. 
Kitchener, Bob Fitzsimmons, and Co. have |: 
since disappeared from the bedroom walls, and in |! 
place hangs a cheap enlargement of Mr. Fish 
own features. Underneath, written in Mar 
scrawling hand, is the simple inscription, “* My He 

And carefully treasured in a private drawer in 
Fisley’s little parlour, is a common-looking and 1 
worn poker—without the aid of which on that . 
important night even Samuel's great idea 
have served him nothing in Lia bid for ficedom 


ow 
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ment of Things from All 
Over the Country, 


By a COUNTRY VICAR. 


Now and again a paragraph gocs the round of 


the Press in which we are told that the German | 
Emperor receives so many hundred letters each day ; | 


! 


that King George V. makes an excellent second in 
this postal rivalry ; but that Mr. Carnegie can give 
both—perhaps to his sorrow—a handsome 
beating. 


Now, I am only a humble country parson, with ! 


: “ », 7 »” i 
no place in “* Who’s Who,” because I am a nobody, ! ciroulara, 


but last week I was “ honoured ” with 123 letters ! 
Mark you, I carry on no business, I have no pure- 
bred Dorkings for sale, no plants, no pamplilets, 
nor am I secretary to any socicty or Icague. 


I must, however, be a person of importance 
without knowing it, although my “living ”’ is not | 
sufficient for the Income ‘ax collector to descend | 
upon me! 


Offers of Help from Moneylenders. 


Here is an analysis of the 123: Five gentlemen | 
evidently know of my impecunious state, for they | 
send me, marked ‘ Private,” in thick-crested 
envelopes, a request to be permitted to advance me 
any sum from £10 to £500, without fees, inquiries, : 
or sureties. I may be a nobody, but I’m not a fool. 
These letters help to make up my waste-paper 
bag. 

1 am not a teetotaler; perhaps I ought to be. 
Evidently my lapse is known, for half-a-dozen or 
more wine-merchants send me their excellently | 
illustrated price-lists, with crosses in red ink against 
some special brand of Mosclle! Also, their special 


My: 
post-bag is not swollon by any of those means. | 
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Scotch, which they guarantee is ten years old, they 
venture to specially recommend. 

If there are any free samples going I write for 
one, and in this way can offer you at least fifteen 
sorts of wines! I have sherry, hock, whisky, gin, 
claret, burgundy, “ laid down ”’ in half-bottles only, 
T am sorry to say! I can make a temporary 


It Contains an Assort- | SPlash occasionally. So I have no objection to tho 


wine-merchants’ letters, that is, so long as they are 
prepared to back up their statements with free and 
generous samples, 

Clerical tailors deluge me with catalogues and 
self-measurement forms. They send a neat little 
tape-measure, so that I shall not be put to trouble. 
It’s true my wardrobe is far from up to date, but 
one experience of measuring myself was sufficient. 
But I am extremely grateful to them for the 
patterns of cloth. Rose and wall-fruit trees need 
several hundred picces of “shred,” which isn’t 
always forthcoming, but the clerical tailors arc a 
boon in this respect, so I have no objection to their 


No week passes without inquiries as t®houses to 
let. I reply—on a posteard—and am then let in 
for a lengthy correspondence as to height above 
sea, quality of water, and so on. People writc as 
to rooms in the village, and the majority fail to 
inclose a stamped envelope. I am soft-hearted 
enough to reply all the same. 
“‘ Please, is So-and-so Alive?’ 

Emigrants of some twenty or thirty years back 
write to ‘ The Vicar”’ asking if So-and-so is still 
alive, and if alive, but moved, where is he? All 
this keeps me busy. It is a “stamp tax,’ but 
there is something to be said on the other side, as 
you will seo. 

The registers of my parish go back to 1570, and 
no week goes by without a request for a copy of 
some entry. If it is the copy of the birth certificate 
for an old-age pensioner I charge nothing, but for 
others the charge is a shilling a year for the first 
year, and sixpence afterwards. Lawyers are very 

ood in this. Thoy send tire proper fee in advance, 
ut some of our American friends who are pedigree- 
tracing think I am there to hunt over a hundred 


years without reward. 
letters about 
welcome. 

All the big scedsmen send their catalogues—real 
works of art—but I can’t order from them all. 
They come all the same. I lend them out a3 
picture-books to sick children in the village, who 
are delighted to cut out the illustrations and stick 
them into scrap-books. 

From London, Manchester, and the big towns 
near I receive scores of illustrated pricc-lists, 
addressed to Mrs. Vicar (who docsn’t exist), and my 
breakfast is punctuated with blushes as I glance 
over lingerie designs with which I am not familiar. 

Begging letters average twenty a week. Somo 
come on dirty paper, and with no stamp, or a half- 
penny one only. The writer explains that he or 
she has only a ha’penny left, and they have spent 
it in this last despairing appeal. I am sccptical, 
having been “had” in my greener days. A 
goodly percentage of those who were with me at 
school and the ’Varsity seem to have made a mess 
of life, for no week passes without letters coming 
begging me for a “ fiver.” Some names I remem- 
ber ; some I don’t. 

I Sell It All as Waste-paper. 

The proprietors of every new patent food send me 
a sample, and much literature. Cocoas arrive two 
or three times a week in neat little tins. 1 don’t 
object. They all come in for supper ! 

I get specimen leaves for new registers ; samples 
of incense ; petitions for all sorts of objects, from 
the reprieve of a murderer up, or down, to the 
object of some faddist league; and last, but not 
least, the ‘‘ snowball prayer,’ which accounted for 
eleven letters last week ! 

I can guarantee that the breakfast-tablo of a 
parson is as interesting as any man’s. But why we 
are selected for the bombardment I don’t know. 
However, I see that last year I made 22s. from 
waste-paper, 8s. 4d. from stamps, £3 lls. from 
“searches,” and I estimate that my wines are 
worth £3 or £4. Biscuits, patent foods, cocoas, at 
3d. a sample, were worth nearly £5. So long may 
the post-bag be full! 


Last week I had seven 
“searches.” They are quite 


—~: 


SOME ECONOMIES WE ADVISE YOU NOT TO PRACTISE. 


“THERE, DEAR, I TOLD 
You IT'WAS SIMPLE 
WITH A PATTERN 


* PATTERN’ 


x > 
_ MEN SHOULD NOT 

od TRY TO ECONOMISE 

{| BY DOING THEIR OWN TAILORING 


[HoLo THE 
BRUSH A 


Se 
TO ECONOMISE BY GETTING YOUR 
WIFE TO PAPER THE DRAWING-ROOM 


By Our Own Cartoonist. 


"LOVELY WEATHE 
DEAR, ISN'T ITF 
WHAT O'YOU THINK 
OF THE TEST MATCH? 
NEXT PLEASE.~ 


GETTING 
TCP! 
2 \THINLON TOP, 


AND HUSBANDS 


( SHOULD NOT BE L_; 


EMPLOYED INSTEAD 
OF A PROFESSIONAL]: 
HAIR-DRESSER 


*DEAR ME,COOK, 


R'S_ DOING 
ey ERRONG 


AND THIS 1S MUCH BETTER DONE 
BY A CHIMNEY-SWEEP 


I will give Stylo Pens. Give page and column. Mark posteards “ Reverse.”’ 


SS, 
WHILST HOME 7 <3 


METHODS ARE MORE EXPENSIVE 
THAN VISITING A DENTIST 


JOKING 


{OBACCO GROWN IN ONES GARDEN 
| 1S NOT ECONOMICAL IN THE END. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ave. 1, 1912. 
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HE HOLIDAY COMPETITION. 
FIRST PRIZE, £150. 


0 10s. 
£5 “wiPRIZES OF ve Bs. 


If you are spending your holidays, you may as well be doing ‘“ Middles” as anything else. The competition is so simple that there is no fear you 
will over-tax your brain. Get your fellow-boarders to make “ Middles” and send in your best efforts. We are again offering the splendid sum 
of £150 as the firat prize in this contest and other prizes as announced above. The result of ‘‘ Middles” No. 20 appears below. ; 


ee 
THIS Is WHAT You bo. ‘ WORDS FOR “*“ MIDDLES.” ( 
First of all, choose one of the words given opposite for “ Middles.” Then construct a The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your ‘ Middle” | 


AND DO SOME 


TAKE THIS PAPER 
“‘MIDDLES.” 


ON THE BEACH 


sentence or phrase of two words (called a ‘‘ Middle”), which shall have some bearing on this k 
the chosen-word. The first word of your “ Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the wee 


word you choose, and the second with any of the letters in that word,@&r you may use the MaRGaTE HORNPIPES SWAGER INTERVALS NUISANCES PISTOLS 
middle letter as initial of both words of your ‘ Middle.” In the list of words the middle letter | EEDCEuocs oFriC1as RASCALS PITCH ENTERTAINMEST ENGAGED 
is in heavier type. For instance, suppose you take the word * HOARDINGS,” the centre |ISTEBNATIONAL PATMASTER PIGEons scaNDAL FoorStToon DEBrs 

letter of which is “D." Use this letter as the initial for the first word end say ‘“‘A” for the BIGGERS HEATH NECKLACES OaRSMEN BOMBS COLLISION 


SUPPERS 
PROGRAMME 
BIRTHPLACES 


JAWBONE 
BOURNEMOUTH 
PIMPLES 


BOoaRDINGS 
1Ce 
NOTABLE 


SaAMP ies 
FRONTIERS 
EXPREsS 


second, and we get “DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENTS.” Or, again, take the word 
“CLACTON,” the centre letter of which is “C.” We choose “C "as the other letter 
and get “CHILDREN CHEERFUL.” 

PP 


Below you will find two entry forms for “Middles.” You are at liberty to use one or both. If you decide to use one, send a postal order 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. Fou may send two “ Middles” on each entry form, 


Ei sissrcseicaccedteses sesteees CO GCFOSS Aer ...cceccereesssssesssccsssssecrensessesseesassersessesce. > 
| ENTRY FORM,“ MIDDLES.” NO. 24. 


WORD SELECTED. | 


cLaCrox FIREMEN 
SANDS cusToms 


FRIGHTFUL = pistinGuisurt 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


“* mIDBLee.** 


1, All attempts must be forwerded on the printed entry form or they 
‘will be aisqualifed. 

i 2. Each entry form must bear the usual signature of the competitor 
in ink, Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed, 

3. Bach competitor most give his or her real name and addres3. Unless 
this condition is complied with, the competitor forfeits hisor her right toa 
prize. 

4. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to ita postel 
order for alappnee, and place it in an envelope addressed to the EDITOR, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

6. Mark your envelope ‘' Middles No, 2%," in the top left-hand corner, 

6. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, Auzust Ist. 

1. There are two entry forms, you may use one or both, You =r write 
two“ Middles”’ on each. If you use thetwo entry forms a postal order 
for 1s. must be sent. 

6. Everyone who enters must send a sixpenny postal order for each 
entryform. The P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 

and must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner shown 
in this example. The number must be written in the 

provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
ot higher value is sent to cover more than one ent: 
form the number of this P.O. must be written on eac! 
entry form, 

9. The first prize will be awarded to the sender of 
the ‘Middle’ considered to be the best the 
adjudicatore, by whom originality of idea will be 

taken into consideration. If there are more senders than one of 
a‘ Middle’ thus selected by the adjudicators, the prize will be divided 
arrongst all such senders, 

10, Uther prizes will be awarded by the adjudicators amongst those 
eompetitors whose efforts sliow inerit. 

11. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss ur non- 
@elivery of any attempt submitted, 

12. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and teiegrams will be ignored. 

13, The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
thie understanding only, 


we ens SSS SS 


1 agree to alide by the decision published in ‘* Pearson's Weekly’’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on thes under- 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed ia “ Pearson's Weekly.” 
Signed ssorsececce (No. of P.O... 


OO Oe ree eo ree ree cane ee nee ser seers ree ee ese ees sense see eeresesensesese 


if you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
above and the one below send 1 -. 


sicacenathta staan seveeeeee Cb ACPOSS Here coriee.cccccccccecseccsscceseesanteeeeees 
ENTRY FORM, ‘“MIDDLES,” NO. 24, 


WORD SELECTED, 


4 agree to abvde by the decision published in ‘* Pearson's Weekly” and to accep: it as final, and I enter only on this under- 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in ‘* Pearson's Weekly,” 


ie 28 PO cancun 


see ere reeceereerereccses cer eee 


SUQnied! sassiwsswessscassasiensaseiies saavteeccerns 


Jeremy, J. F., Liewvilic, Rownhams, near Southampton, 
Jobson, W., 3 Winchester Terrace, Newcastic-on-7) 08. 
Jones, T., 11 Tithebarn Street. Carnarvon, 


RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. 20. : 
FIRST PRIZE, £146 10s. Hawkins, 8., 33 Sundriige Road Judge, J.. 3 a Breet oe 


; Crop ase: 
Howi, E, T., 10 Dairy Streot, Hyde Park, Leeds. ecaati as'Y Niton Teriace, May's Lane, High Barnet. 
THE first prize of £146 10s. has been awarded to: 


Jennings, H, E., 40 Market Street, Hoylake, Cheeh‘re. Lawton, D. H., 1 Winchester Avc., Sedgle: c rch, Mte 

i i iM v * . D. H. ches c., § y Pk, Prestwick, Mta 

Morrison, W., 67 Livin ione Street, Clydebank. Lawton, Mrs. ” Glenwood , Uprer ‘Colwell, Hercforcehise. 
ARTHUR B. JONES, 8 Janet Street, 

Liverpool, 


Sealey, F. C., 33 Church Sireet, Kidderminster. wire, A.. 3 Brigh rt. . pes 

2] nal F , A. ight Street, Gainsborough, Lincs. 

siecle, A. 8. 114 Deans Read, ‘South Shields, Lynam, Miss"A., 68 Charlemoni Street, Dub: 

Watts, TF, G., 49’Comer Rend Wartecen” Collum, Mrs. M., 47 Cowane Street, Stir 
ERP ner Road, Worcester. McPhater, Mrs., Newton Stewart, N.B. 


Paterson, George, Bank Cottages, New Cumnock, N.B. i . nt bees 
Rowland, T., 1? ‘Hares Finch Road, St, Helens, Lavos. Tirisenon: ee rea ioe Bellat, 1 13 
for the “ Middle”: 
TRUNCHEON: COURAGE COOLER. 


Prizes of £5 each have been awarded to the. 


following: 


F. H. HARRISON, 65 Swadlincote Road, 
Woodville, Burton-on-Trent; 


E, F. RIMBAULT, 2a Oxford Rd., Ilford; 
V. de COSTA, 116 Rue la Boetie, Paris; 


W. CRANMER, 11 Glebe Road, Hornsey, 
and KEITH GOLDSWORTRY, Clifton 
House, Hing Street, Brynmawr, divide 
a £5 prize; 

R. J. MORAN, 17 Cambridge Road, South- 
ampton, and W. C, WILKINSON (sorter), 
Northern D.O., London, N., divide a £5 
prize. 


Here are some of the prize winning “ Middles”: 


ConVict—Visits “ Timed.” ScRew—Ralses * Wind.” 

Trag€dian—-" Expires Night!y. EffeCtive—Cadser’s Emotion. 

ScePire—Pa's Slipper. WaiTers— Telephone Subscribers. 
EnadLess—Legendary Sea-se pent. 


PRIZES OF £1 EACH. 


Baonernian, W. B., 4 The Waldrons, Croydon. 
Veocil, 1T., $8 jal Street, Halifax. 
Dave, H., 3 Rotherfield Avenue, Hastings. 

care of Mrs, Fitison, 47 Cambridge Ave., Whitley Bay. 
Fras, S.. 10 Margaret Gtreot, Aberdeen. 7 
Qrevett, 


. W. 5 Alerandra Orewcent, Blyth. 
ao TW Read, Brighton. 


“A 
E. A. 17 Melnn Road, Anerley. 


“When is a goat like a gooseberry?’? There are plenty of answers. 


Wileon, F, P. H. A., 29 Downhills Park Road, West Green, N. 
Wright, Mise E., 32 Cromwell Road, Hove. 


PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


‘A., 7 Beeley Avenue, Birkenhead. 


Queen's Rd., Holl. 
ejens. 


Clague, W. 


Dormer, J. M., Goudhurst, Kent. 

Talione, W. J., 42 Kenyon Street, Ashtcn-nnder-Lyne, 
Fiber, W., 49 Emma Place, Stonehead, Plymcuth. 
Fletcher, A., 35 Clifton Read, Aston, Birmingham. 
Fiett, D., 16 Rosedale Tc:race, North Shields. 


Harrison, A. A. Nunthorpe . 
Hindmarsh, J. é, 99 Newgate Street, Morpeth. 

Hodson, N., care of Mre. Bellingham, Walderswick, Southwo'd. 
Ho!dsworth, E., 6 Spring Wood Avenue, Bradford. 

Hopkins, Mrs J. FE. Lyndhnzst, Lion Road, Bercy Reath. 
Horan, Denis P., Dorinturn bools, Cerbury, Oo, Kildare. 
Hyde, 8. H., 70 Bisuops Mansions, lbam. 

Ingham, D., 27 Park Street, Horbury, near Wakefield. 


Martin, H., 2 Wesley Ter., Liversidge Road, Hr, Traracie 
Birkenhead. 
Martin, H., Smarden, Cranhb-ook, Kent. ; 
Martin, J., 15 Herbert Street, Ormesby, Middical:cugh. 
Mathews, P. W., M.D., Huntepol, Somerset. 
Mayhew, F. J., 230 Lea Bridge Road, Leyton 
Meacoweroft, W. A., 32 Richmond Road, Leytonstone, 
Miller. H., 34 Marsh Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Mills, Mra J. T., 72 Oromwell Grove, Levenshuline. 
Morton, J., 15 Hillgréve Street, St. James, Bristol. 
Moseley, B. C., 9 Wood Street, Dennistoun, Glaegow. 
Munro, J. C., Camperdown, East Terrace, Queensferry. 
Newman, R., 2 Wright Street, Halesowen, nr, Birmivgham. 
R F., 48 Devon Road, Leeds. 
, H.. 25 High Street, Aiderstion. 
oc 


one La 4 
ieemere ‘Port, near Chester. 


10 Victoria Square, Workscp. 
tan, Oowbridge, Glam. 

ley, E., Gentleshaw, near Rugeley. 
Savery, O. J.. 9 h Street, Kidderminster. 
Saxby, C., 14 Newhall Street, Swindon, Wilts. 
Shatwell, W,, Sil Ashton Old Road, M re 

atwe ton ‘oad, Manchester. 

Spink, iv. V., School House, Sewardstone, Waltham Abl«* 


Ooy., 2nd Yorks Regt, Blackuse. 


Cardiff. 

A ee near Canterbury. 
Watson. W., Holly Street, ford, U Mottn | Aberdare, Giant. 
Whitebead, J., 54 Thursby Read, Burnley. 


: (List of winners continued on Page 139.) 
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THE TRIAL OF LORD MILLBOROUGH. 


— 


Major Collett, is there. 


Major Collett plays a coward’s part and runs away hurriedly, while her ladyship, to avoid arrest, shoots Pickles— 


seriously injuring him—and then commits suici 


Major Collett returns to Millborough for the trial of Lord Millborough and Mary Ryder. 
(You can now read on.) 


CHAPTER EIGHTY-SIX (continued.) 
Lord Millborough On Trial. 


For a moment the judge hesitated. It was within 
his power to request the grand jury to reconsider their 
verdict; in other words, tell them to bring in a true 
bill against Mary Durdan as well as against Lord 
Millborough ; but he refrained. The formal questions 
were put to the two representatives of the grand Jug 

The bill against Mary Durdan was thrown out; t 
Lill against Lord Millborough found true. 

The gencral public had not anticipated this. There 
wag a sensation in court, and all eyes were bent on the 
occupants of the dock to sce how thev would take it. 

The woman for a moment scemed staggered, and 
scarcely to understand what had been said and what 
it meant; but Drake, watching Lord Millborough and 
not the woman, saw his eyes flash with gladness and 
ilief, saw him fling back his white head and square 
his shoulders as if they had been freed of a great 
burden. 

Then an usher was again demanding silence, and 
when the rustling and the murmurings had ceased the 
judge could be heard telling Mary Durdan that sho 
was a free wonfan and might leave the dock. 

But for a moment she did not stir. She gripped the 
rail with her thin, transparent hands as if she wished to 
say something; then a wardress touched her on the 
arm. 

“My lord——” 

“ No, no!” he interrupted quickly, 
from the dock. No, no!” 

“My lord,” she went on, refusing to be silenced, 
though the wardress was tugging at her arm, ‘I 
should have gone into the witness-box. I still wish to 
do so.” 

* That,” said the judge sternly, ‘‘ cannot be discussed 
from the dock. Please stand down at once!” 

She made no further protest. Lord Millborough had 
turned to her, emotions expressed now on features 
unreadablo before, a great load off his soul. 

For himself and what the sentence of the court 
might be he cared nothing at all now. The wonran he 
loved had been acquitted of the charge of attempted 
murder, Tho past, with all its terrible suffering, was 
irrevocable, but a futuro still lay before Mary Durdan. 
She had her daughter Beth, and Beth was about to 
marry a strong, fine man. 

And Lord Millborough, thoughts crowding swiftly 
vet not confusedly, Thanked Cod for his money. 
Whatever sentence was passed on him mattered 
nothing. He could dispose of his money as he liked, 
and the woman he loved and their child would never 
want. 

Those watching him saw him hold both his hands to 
Mary Durdan. But there was no _ impassioned, 
sensational scene. He wrung both her hands and 
luoked into her eyes for a moment. He, not she, had 
heen the great sinner; but she had already forgiven 
him, though he craved again tu read forgiveness in 
her eyes, 

And he read it. 

Kars were strained as well as eves, but only those in 
the dock heard his words. 

“I thank God for this!” was all he said. 

She turned away, with quivering lips, amidst a great 
hush. Something about her shadowy beauty, her 
refinement, and her dignity commanded respect as well 
as sympathy. And Old Stump, strange being who had 
not known a moment’s remorse for Stanley Jack’s 
death, dashed a maimed hand across his eyes as she 
vanished from sight with the wardress. 

Lord Millborough was again facing the judge 
ee his features as unreadable again as a graven 
mas 

Sympathy went out to him also, all the greater 
because of his unflinching attitude. 

His wife dead, shamefully and disgraccd; his daughter 
known to be estranged from him completely ; his son 
going to the dogs and not even present in court, 
standing by his father. 

The judge asked 


She was addressing the judge. 
“No speeches 


Then came a second sensation. 
counsel for prosecution and defence to retire with him. 
There was much questioning as to the why and the 
wherefore, questioning that was answered on the 
jadge’s return, 

At his suggestion the indictment against Lord 
Millborough had been altered to one of manslaughter. 
. Drake's heart leapt. Collett was biting viciously 


—One, for example, 


WHAT HAS JUST HAPPENED. 
The last few chapters tell how Chief Inspector Pickles of Scotland 
Millborough for the murder of the moneylender, Plantagenet Vere. 
On arriving, the detective is shown into Lady Millborough’s sitting-room, and he finds that her one-time lover, 


Yard journeys to France to arrest Lady 


into his nether lip under cover of his heavy moustache. 
in court came together. Did this mean a 
nominal sentence for Lord Millborough ? 


He was speaking. 


“My lord, I have never denied killing Durdan. I 
plead nd to manslaughter,” he said calmly, ‘* under 
considerable provocation.” 


No violent protestations. He had not even said 
“terrible provocation.” 


“This is a man!" muttered Old Stump. ‘“ He 


'| stands up like a man to Fate!” 


Then counsel for the prosecution rose and outlined 
the case, and it began to dawn upon those in court that 
he seemed to have taken kis cue from the judge. The 
altered indictment and the pleading of ‘ Guilty ” to it 
simplified matters, and the case proceeded rapidly. 

The evidence at the inquest on Durdan was read in 
court. The doctor who had been summoned after his 
death, and one of the police-constables, long since 
retired, and a venerable old man, were two of the 
witnesses, 

Then Mary Durdan was called, and the woman who 
had not long left the dock passed—a slender, shadowy 
figure—to the witness-box. Lord Millborough’s lips 
tightened. 

Formally she gave her name and age and the date of 
her marriage to the dead man, and then counsel brought 
her to the night of Richard Durdan’s return. 

“Will you please tell the court in your own words 
what happened on this night ?” 

“*T had been out and came back late,” she said, “ and 
I found my husband home. I thought him abroad. I 
had not heard from him for some time. I did not 
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OUR AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY NUMBER 


WILL BE 


OUT NEXT TUESDAY. 


A new serial and three splendid new 
series will commence. 
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know whether he was alive or dead till I saw him 
agleep on the sofa. I sent my landlady to bed, and 
waited for my husband to wake.” 

“ Was he sober ?” 

“ No.” 

“Well?” 

“TI was writing a letter when he woke, and he was 
on me before I knew what had happened, tried to 
snatch the letter away. I refused to let him havo it. 
He behaved like a madman; caught me by the throat, 
and forced mo back against the mantelpiece. I could 
not cry out for help. I snatched up something. It 
was a candlestick. I struck him—and he was lying at 
my fect. I thought him dead. He never stirred, and 
in my horror I fled.” 

The woman had spoken quictly, without gesture, 
without dramatic intonation. But the absence of these 
things madc her story all the more impressive. é 

“This Iettcr,” asked counsel, ‘* which you were 
writing when your husband woke, and he tried to 
snatch it away ? Did he read it, or any part of it?” 

“ Yes,’ she answered, her voice very low but steady. 
“Some of it.” 

“To whom was the letter addressed ? ” 

“ To—to——” she was hesitating now for the first 
time, ‘“‘to Mr. George Marchant.” 

There was a pricking up of men’s and women’s 
ears, more particularly women’s. Now the inner story 
looked like coming out. 

“That is to say,” remarked counsel unnecessarily, 
“to the present Lord Millborough ? ” 

Mary Durdan inclined her head ; her lips seemed to 
have gone dry suddenly. She moistened them with 
her tongue. 

“ Now,” continued counsel, ‘“‘ I suggest to you that 
it was in consequence of what he rcad that your 
husband became angry ?” 

“Only partly. He was already angry—because he 
had returned and found that I had changed my name 
and tried to hide my whereabouts from him.” 

ee ig ? ” 

‘“* Because he had made my life miscrable,”” was the 
simple answer. 

All this was very understandable to those in court. 


is: “When there’s a hid after it!” I 
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It was a iene human story of unhappy married life 
and a wastrel husband who had preycd on his wife and 
made her life a hell on earth. 

“What had you written in that letter to Mr. 
Marchant ?” was the next question. 

“ A confession,” was the reply. 

And men and women held their breath under the 
strain of curiosity. Lord Millborough had suddenly 

ipped the rail of the dock and was leaning forward. 

‘ophetically he knew what was coming, and what she 
was doing—fighting for him. 

“ Of what 1” asked counsel. 

Dead silence for a moment, then the answer. 

That I was married ; that my husband had 
returned. 

“Why,” questioned counsel, “should such a 
confession have been necessary ?” 

All eyes were on the woman, except Drake's. Sho 
was the hub and centre of breathless curiosity. But 
Drake glanced from the woman in the witness-box to 
the man in the dock. He was showing emotion now. 
He had hidden his face in his hands. Then, befure the 
pePly came, he snatched them away. He had arranged 
for her defence, but now she had taken—as it were— 
the bit between her tccth and was going her own 
way, yet for his sake. 

_“ Because Mr. Marchant had asked me to marry 
him—and I had not told him I was married.” 

_ This was true; but she had given no inkling as to the 
circumstances under which ho had asked her. Yet 
still fighting for the man she loved, not only with all hee 
heart and soul, but most brilliantly. She was making 
out that the blame was hers, and at the same time 
making it impossible for him to deny what she was 
saying, unless he disclosed the story of what had 
happened on the Stack. And she knew for her sako 
and for Beth’s he dared not do this. 

She was making out that all the blame was here, 
implying that she had won his love, posing as a singlu 
woman, and had accepted his offer of marriage. Yet 
even so, revealing only part and painting herself in 
false colours, she had not alienated sympathy. Women, 
her more severe critics, found themsclvcs making 
excuses for her, with her drunken husband, who had 
preyed on her, left her in ignorance as to whether he was 
alive or dead. 

“In other words,” said counsel, “ you were con- 
templating bigamy ?”’ 

For the first time she pleaded, and attempted to 
excuse. 

“T was carricd away,” she whispered, and her pale 
face was swept with a swift wave of passing colour. 
“T only thought—afterwards !”’ 

And though the key that would have explained 
everything was still withheld from those in court, 
men and women, who had known the passion of love, 
forgave and excused her, though they might also 
condemn. 

“Mr. George Marchant had asked you to marry 
him,” said counsel. “I want to get this all quite clear. 
After his proposal and vour acceptance of this offer, 
let us say ‘ impulsively,” did you see him again befure 
Fo eae unexpected return?” 

“No.” 

“ He had not the remotest suspicion that you wero 
married ? as 

“ That is all, thank vou,” said counsel. 

There was a murmur as she left the witness-box. 
All eyes followed her. She did not leave the court, 
but a place was made for her, next to the solicitor 
responsible for Lord Millborough's defence when the 
charge against him was one of murder. And peopl» 
noted that the lawyer shook her hand, and seemed 
deeply moved. 

Then everybody expected to sce Lord Millborough 
ia the box next, but Chief Constable Collett was 
called. 

Up in the gallery, Ola Stump grinned sardonically 
and showed his broken, fang-like tecth, as the Chicf 
Constable, a fine, military figure of a man, stepped tuto 
ie box, but he did not look towards the man in the 

jock. 

In formal tones he gave an account of the circum. 
stances in which Lord Millborough charged himself 
with having kilicd Richard Durdan, and his full con- 
fession at the police-station, Then he produced and 
tead it through. 

How Gcorge Marchant had gone to the little house, 
and instead of the woman he sought. a man had gathere«l 
himself from the ground, staggcringly, clutching 
something ; how this man had cursed him, called him- 
self Mary Ryder’s husband, using foul terms that had 
maddened George Marchant, how George Marchant 
in the brief struggle had wrenched the candlesticl: 
from him and felled him with a blow that spelt death. 

There was nothing personal about Major Collett's 
manncr as he delivered all this just giving the impres- 
sion that he was doing his duty. 

And then as he finished, it was seen that the jury 
were whispering, and sending whispered messages 
along to the foreman, The foreman rose aad addressed 
tho judge. 

“My lord, with your permission, we are prepared 
to give our verdict now.” : 

Tho judge removed his pince-nez, something of 


ioe 


George 


want better. 


ee | ei ae Gee se 


All the evidence available 
had been given. Only counsel’s speech and his own 


finality about his action. 


summing up remained. Lord Millborough’s con- 
{essiou served as well as if Lord Millborough himself 
bad gone into the witncss-box. But his lordship firet 
glanced at the counsel for the prosecution. The 
latter, however, instead of offering remonstrance, 
was beginning to shufflc 3 his papers. He had 
indulged in no vindictive bu 


impression that he was doing his duty form: 
even found that distastcful. 


“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the judge, “ taking 
all circumstances into consideration, I am prepared to 


accept your verdict now.” 


For a few moments the jury consulted as to the 
terms of their verdict, but without leaving the box, 
His voice was un- 
steady. Yet there was nothing emotional about the 
altitude of the man in the dock, or about that of the 


and then the foreman rose again. 


woman in the body of the court. 


But perhaps it was this very fact that affected him, 
and as he began to speak, it so happened that a stray 
beam of sunshine found its way through a window and 
pon the motionless woman as she sat with her 
Her eyes were’ 


fell u 
thin hands tightly clasped out of sight. 
on Lord Millborough ; his were on hers, 

“We find Lord Millborough guilty of manslaughter 
under circumstances of extreme provocation, and 
commend him to the mercy of the court. 


lordship in his present position.’ 


A ringing checr greeted these words, but it was 


quickly silenced. Drake's eyes had gone bright. 
Old Stump was grinning, but not sardonically. 
Then the judge addressing the man in the dock : 


“Lord Millborough, you have been found guilty of 


manslaughter, under circumstances of extreme provo- 
cation, and I find myself in agreement with this verdict. 


Jt has becn a most painful as well as a most strange 
If I were to inflict on you the severest penalty 
allowed by the law, I feel that it would compare but 
lightly with the punishment that you have already 


case, 


euffcred. I also feel that something, all has not been 
disclosed at this trial—but I do not wish this statement 
of mine to be misunderstood. I do not refer to any- 
thing in the way of evidence bearing on the actual 
crime that has ‘ie tried in this court. Where the 
facts are concerned I am satisficd that both you in 
your statement, and Mary Ryder in the witness-box, 
gave us the truth.” 

His lordship did somcthing with his notebook. 

““T sentence you——” 

“ Silence !”” 

“‘T sentence you to two months’ imprisonment——” 

A gasp of relief. 

‘** Bravo!” 

It came from the gallery, husky. 

‘* Silence in court !” 

“The sentence,” went on the judge, “ to date from 
the day of your arrest.” 

Everybody in court was making the same rapid 
calculation, It meant that Lord Millborough had 
eerved his sentence all but a couple of days. 

And then a cheer went up, and there was no attempt 
to silence it. The judge had said his last word. 

One working-man in the gallery had thrown up his 
cap. Drake was on his feet, and trying to get to the 
dock to wring Lord Millborough's hand. But ho 
rcemed unconscious of the cheers, the turmoil, and the 
confusion. Mary Durdan had risen. Eyes met 
eyes. A white-haired man; a grey-haircd, shadowy 
woman. 

Lord Millborough half-reached out his arms to her, 
only sceing her. 

Then he seemed to wake, realise where he was, and 
he arone round and the next moment was gone from 
sight. 

Drake forced his way through to the woman best 
known to him as Mrs. Paul, wrang her hand, and then 
Le was fighting his way out of court, eager to reach the 
nearest telegraph office. Away at Englefield, Beth and 
the others were waiting in suspense, but Beth’s sus- 
pense was the most agonised. 

** Where the dickens are you——”” 

Someone, also fighting his way out of court, Bad 
collided with Drake, and had flung out the words 
fiercely before he recognised him. St was Stuckeley. 
lfc, too, was bound for the nearcet telegraph office, 
but, journalist though he was, he was not considering 
his cditor’s anxiety for copy. He wanted to get the 
news through to Rosie Gay. 

Drake and he wrung hands. 

“You're better at tho game than I,” said Drake. 
Wire Beth for me. I'll get back to Mra. Paul. 
listurn here, if possible.” 

Siuckeley went on,and the way he got through the 
crash with elbows, shoving, and once lifting a man out 
cf his path by a grip obtained on his shoulder and the 
waistband of his trouscrs, or thercabouts, was a pretty 
sight. Once clear, he wrote his wires on the run. 

‘The news had already reached the streets, and was 
spreading like wildfire through the great cotton-town. 
Vhose who had been able to secure places in court were 
besieged when they emerged. It looked as if a scrics 
of public mectings were being held. 


Old Stump. 


“ 


liying, and since his 
Jtivate conference with the judge had conveyed the 
ly, and 


We should 
like to express here our personal sympathy for his 
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““*E'll be coomin’ out in a couple o’ days!” cried 
one man. “ An’ I shall be one to gi’ ‘im a cheer.” 

But when the first excitement was over men and 
women to question. What would Lord Mill- 
borough do? ae re had gone out to him, but 
everybody realised that he could never again hold his 
old place in Millborough. What had the judge quite 
meant when he said that he felt. that something, all had 
not been disclosed at the trial ? Had there been more 
between Mary Durdan and him than had come out ? 
His wife was dead. Would the romance, tragically 
broken many years back, be completed ? Would he 
marry Mary Durdan and go away with her to foreign 
parts? These and many other questions were asked. 

Drake had got back to Mrs. Paul in the well of the 
court. Lord Millborough’s solicitor was talking to her. 
Drake drew her arm througti his own, and beckoned 
one of the court officials. , 

‘“Mrs. Paul—Mrs, Durdan, I mean—must wait 
somewhere. She can't leave yet. You've a room, 
haven't you, where we can wait ?” 

The man beckoned Drake to follow him, and showed 
them into the waiting-room, where he left them 
together, and a t crowd waited an hour in vain for 
sight of Mary Durdan quitting the court. Drake came 
to the point at once. ae 

“A wire’s been sent to Beth. Fairy and Rosie will 
be told. You'll have to wait some time; but Pll 
manage things. I’m going to take you to Engleficld.” 

He did not pause to express sympathy in words, to 
refer to what be had been threugh. He had expressed 
all that could be expressed when he wrung her hand. 
Quickly he told her that Beth was well, and of the 
happenings at Engleficld—how Fairy was getting 
better, but her little one still ailing and causing anxicty. 

Mary Durdan put her hands on his broad shoulders. 

“IT thank God,” she whispered, ‘“ that Beth had you 
through it all!” 

Drake stooped suddenly and kissed one of her 
hands; but the next moment he was straight again, 
and rattling on in a manner worthy of peachy 

“I shall travel with you to oo but shall get 
back here so as to be on the spot when Lord Millborough 


comes out, a free man. You mustn't mind if I order 


Whether you 
paddle or bathe 
or fish, 


Carry your 
“Pearson's” 
and gain your 
wish. 


See the third 
column. 


you about; but you don’t want to be tracked and 
pestered by journalists and men with camcras. 
tuckcley—to meet him is to like him—will help us. 
Set a thief to catch a thief, and a journalist to outwit 
journalists. Don’t think mo prosaic; but you must 
ave somo tea or something, and I don’t suppose it 
will be possible to get away till dark.” 

Lord Millborough had been taken down to the colls 
attached to the court, and when the prison-van rolled 
away to the gaol a great crowd—after the fashion of 
crowds—followed, imagining Lord Millborough to be 
inside ; but those who had charge of him were doing 
everything now to spare his feelings. Two of the 
magistrates, who had sent him to trial, came to the 
cell and congratulated him. Then his solicitor was 
pa to sce him. But at last he was alone, and 

e sat himself on a stool, his elbows on his knees and 
his hands to his face. 

“Good for evil!’ he whispered. ‘Good for evil, 
Mary. I am not worthy to wipe tho dust from your 
shoes. Only this”—he might have bcen stating his 
case to another Judge, not of this earth—" it was 
love; it is love; it will be lovo till my dying day!” 
Then, still whispering, but seeming to be addressing the 
woman again: *‘ After all these ycars, are you coming 
to me at last, Mary ? Will you?” 

His lips becamo silent; but his heart continued 
voicclessly. Tho passion of youth was spent, but the 
great love remaincd. He had done with worldly 
ambitions. In years to come the great cotton town 
would speak of him as its greatest bencfactor, but his 
work in Millborough was finished. 

The great Hall atop the Stack where he had lived his 
mockery of a marricd life would be sold and pass into 
other hands. The Windmill Spinning and Weaving 
Company would choose another managing-director. 
But these thoughts gave his heart no twinge—only Ict 
Mary join her life with his! 

He looked up. The cell-door had opened, and he 
expected to see a wardcr come to tell him that they 
were taking him back to gaol. But it was the governor 
of the gaol, who had n present throughout the 
proceedings in the assize court. 

More than once before the crash came in the shape 
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of Lord Mil!borough’s surrender and confession, he had 
dined at Millborough Hall. 

“Going to wait a bit longer,” he said rather con. 
strainedly, ‘‘ before getting you back. Is there any- 

I can do for you?” ‘ 

“Ts Mary Durdan still here ?” 

“ Yes, Waiting.” 

“Could I see her alone ?” 

The sentence passed by the judge was practically a 
nominal one; all but two days of it had been ser\. | 
when Lord Millborough was awaiting his trial, 

“Yes,” answered the governor, “that can Le 
managed.” 

He quitted the cell, without troubling about ti: 
door, and the warder outside did not worry about :: 
either. It was growing dark now, and the guardei 
bull’s-eye kind of lamp lit up from the outside, sudden, 
glowed out. i . 

Presently Lord Millborough heard footfalls in ti 
corridor outside. The heavy door was pushed bi i. 
and Mary came into view. . 

She paused for a moment on the threshold. Behin! 
her the figures of the governor and a warder, ‘This 
time as she passed in the governor concerned hims:\ 
about the door; closed it with a crash himself befuie 
turning to the warder. 

** Half an hour, and keep clear of the spy-hole! ” he 
commanded. 

Lord Millborough stretched out both his arn:< 
silently, asking a question with them. His head was 
a little bowed, as if by a great sense of his unworthinc-- 
He did not speak. 

The question was put silently, La outstretched 
arms of his. The light, shining through thick, dus:\ 
glass, was bad. The cell was as bare as cells are. 

She had forgiven him most fully and most nob'y. 
He knew that. But he was asking for something morc 
now ; for a seal to be set upon her forgivencss. 

Pleading as he had pleaded that sultry night cn t}. 
Stack, but altogether diffcrently. 

Nor did she speak. 

Slowly she moved towards him, and as she move:l 
her hands went out, and her head went baci a little 
as she looked up into his line-bitten face. 

Her hands found his shoulders. Her eves Joohed 
right into his, So they came together again in love. 

‘“* Mary!” 

He spoke her name at last, and as he cid so- ler 
eyes having answered the question his arins had asics 
—he took her face between his hands, kissed her on 
her forehead, and then again, after many, many years, 
upon her lips. 

Was he recalling the words spoken so long ago, or 
was the repetition unconscious ? 

* Mary—my wife in God’s sight!” 

The cell below the assize court had been turned for 
the nonce into a place of most solemn betrothal. 

When Lord Millborough at last spoke again it was 
of Beth and Marcus Drake. But they dil not shape 
worldly: plans; that could be done later. The pericct 
reunion, the father’s and mother’s happiness in the 
future happincss of their daughter, were all suficing 
just now. An exaggeratedly heavy hammering vn the 
cell-door interrupted at last. 

“T am going to Beth to-night,” said Mary Duran. 

“ You will tell ber!” said Lord Millborough. 

“ Yes.” 

(Another long instalment next week.) 


TIT FOR TAT. 
A PLUMBER was sent to the house of a we:!lil.y 
stockbroker to make repairs. He was taken by the 
butler into the dining-room, and was beginning !::- 
work when the lady of the house entered. 
“John,” said she, with a suspicious glance 
toward the plumber, ‘‘ remove the silver from ihe 
sideboard at once and lock it up.” 
But the man of lead was in no wise disconcertrc. 
“Tom,” he said to his assistant, ‘take m\ 
watch-and-chain and these few coppers to m} 
missus at once.” 


————— 
Carry your “Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 

This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among | « 
loyal readers of “ P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fec. Alls 1 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you— in: 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy 
“Pearson's Weekly " and wait till you are spotted by one 
the many representatives of ‘“P.W.,” who are all over t: 
country. : 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue : 

paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postca™.. 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W.” 2 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gilts, ond i! s« 1 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you prefe . 
write your name and address in the space provided, aid ds j 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arri-” 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Alrew 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner. A‘! 
of this week's winners appears on page 131. So remember ' 
Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


—For the ten best answers I will give °P.W." Penknives. Mark postcards “ Kid."’ (Sce page 144.) 
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‘Sealin -WAX 
tat ce prots 


Trinkets and Jewellery can be Decorated in all 
sorts of pretty ways. 


» Tue demand for sealing-wax is becomi ter 
week by week, and this is undoubtedly due to the 
fast-growing craze for trinkets and jewellery 
which are composed of, or decorated with, this wax. 
All that is necessary in order to practise this craft 
as a hobby is originality and a certain deftness of 
fingers. Little mosaic articles and pretty things 
of many kinds may be created without the least 
difficulty even if you are a beginner. 

Hatpins are easy and interesting to start a 
You can use for this pur the ordinary black 
or white-headed pins, but the heads must first be 
broken off with a hammer. Fancy tops may then 
be made which are both original and eficctive. 

First cut a piece of cork to the shape required, 
with a small sharp knife, and stick it firmly on to 
the end of the hatpin. ‘The best way to cover this 
is to select a piece of sealing-wax of the required 


How to Put a Fancy Head on a Hatpin. | 
Our picture shows the pin, cork head fixed on, wore ns | 
the head with sealing-wax, all irregularities smooth 
over, and the trimmed finished hatpin, 
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colour, and after melting it over # clear flame. 
cover the cork all over. Any little irregularities 
may then be smoothed over by slightly reheating 
the wax. 

Next comes what is known as the “ trimming ” 
of the pin. This can take the form of tiny bright- 
coloured beads which are stuck to the wax in 
patterns, or of gold or silver ink, which may be 
applied in a fairly thick coating over the top. A 
very pretty rainbow effect may be obtained if the 
head of the pin is round. _ Incircle it roughly with 
rings of different coloured sealing-wax, and then, 
after holding it to the flame for a second and allowing 
the colours to 
run _ together, 
smooth the 
surface over 
bare firm and 
& 


—— 


Imitation 
beaten metal 
articles are easily 
manufactured. 
Small boxes— 
even pill-boxes 
—can be utilised 
in this fashion. 
The surface 
should be roughened slightly by scraping it over 
with sand-paper, and then drop the sealing-wax on 
the box, spreading it over thinly whilst still warm. 
This can be accomplished fairly easily by dipping 
the fingers in hot water. 

Having now a groundwork upon which to work, 
you can carry out almost any scheme of orna- 
mentation. One plan is to adorn the top with 
little landscapes, which can be worked out in 
enamel. A green sealing-wax box, for example, 
looks most effective and dainty if decorated 
with a small painting of dark trees and_o red- 
gold _ sunset sky. An article covered with 
white or cream sealing-wax might be decorated 
with tiny blue flowers, Little cream jugs and 


Pill-boves and little cream jugs can 
be sade to look like beaten metal 
articles, 


a 
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fish-paste pots can be disguised in a similar manner, 
Another very ingenious device is to procure 
wooden beads— See IF 

oak apples could Rasy . 
be made to serve | ; 
the same purpose 
—and when 
waxed over a 
pretty brown, 
green, or blue, 
they may be 
strung together 
and used for 
trimming hats in 
the way that is% 


now fashionable, LF | 


f Small photo- epioto frame made and artistically 
Tames can also “deccvuted by the aid of scaling-tcur. 
be made with 
sealing-wax. The frame is cut out in cardboard and 
then covered with wax in a mosaic fashion. ‘Lins 
pieces of wax of many different colours are dropped 
on the surface and pressed flat with the end of a 
pencil or something similarly sha Pale shades 
should be used as a rule in order that the effect may 
be dainty, and the colours can be worked into ail 
sorts of pretty patterns. 

If you are in sion of a rubber or metal 
stamp upon which you have your name, you are 
able to utilise both ina very original manner. That 
1s, you can place on your books or any other solid 
atticles a pretty coloured seal upon which is 
stamped your name. In order to do this the wax 
must be melted and allowed to drop fairly liberally 
upon the article. Then quickly press the stamp 
upon same, and when it is removed the name will 
be found to be imprinted perfectly upon the scal. 

This may be done on the covers of plain cloth 
or leather bound books, and when neatly 
executed it will be both a useful and effective 
ornament. By the bye, scaling-wax of almost 
every colour may now be obtained at any 
stationer’s shop, 


WHAT SOCIETY TO JOIN. 


——— 

Mr. BURN, of the Prudential, Tells a ‘ Pearson’s 

Weekly” Man Which is the Best Society to Join, 
and Why. 

** Jorn an approved society,” 
Commissioners. 

“Yes, but which one should I join?” asks the 
man in the street, and to that question he receives 
no answer. 

In order to answer the question of the man in the 
street I called upon Mr. Burn, the Actuary for the 
Prudential Insurance Company, the biggest 
approved society under the Act. 

“Well,” he said, in reply to my query, “the 
best society to join is the one which will give you 
the best benefits. I don’t think there is any 
question about that! 

“ It’s like this,” he went on, ‘‘ under the Insurance 

Act every ee society, of which the Prudential 
is one, and the biggest I might add, is allowed 3s. 8d. 
by the Government as expenses for undertaking 
the work connected with the act. That is to say, 
for every man and woman who joins an approved 
society we are given 3s. 8d. 
* “Now take the case of a small society. The 
3s, 8d. allowed by the Government is not enough. 
Their expenses actually come out at 4s, or more 
ver head.” 

“The greater the approved society the less is 
tne expense connected with it per member, I 
suppose,” I asked. 

: Big Societies Work Cheaply. 

“Yes, that is the case. Now you take the case 
of an organisation like ours. We are practically 
national as it is. As you probably know, we have 
20,000,000 policy-holders, and after careful calcu- 
lation I have come {0 t :e conclusion that the cost of 
insurance work to us is only 2s, Gd. a head instead 
of 3s, 8d.” 

“Then you get a clear profit of 1s. 2d. on each 
person you insure, Mr. Burn?” . 

“Theoretically, yes. Actually, however, that 
1s, 2d. will go into the pockets of the members. So 
you see that we shall not only be able to give our 
members the full benefits of the act but a bonus, 
as it were, in addition.” 

“Where do the smaller societics stand, then?” 
I asked, 


say the Insurance 


Can you give me six “don'ts”? for the newly married? One, for exanrple, is— 


“ Well, as I told you, the cost to them will work 
out at 4s. or more. This extra 4d. will have to 
come out of the members’ pockets, so the smaller 
the society the less benefit will you really get. 

“There is another point,” Mr. Burn continued. 
“In three years’ time the Government will hold 
an investigation into the accounts of every approved 
society. ose societies who have worked the act 
successfully, and they will be only the very biggest 
I can assure you, will get increased benefits. In 
the case where an approved society has not been 
able to carry out the national insurance’successfully, 
the benefits will either be decreased or the members 
called upon to pay an extra contribution. 

“ Of course, the great thing about a big society 
like ours, in addition to the extra benefits we can 
give, is the fact that we have branches everywhere, 
and can save you all trouble. 


Benefits Can Begin at Once. 


“Take the case of a man who belongs to a local 
society. When he moves he has to apply for a 
transfer; at the end of every three months he has 
to take out a fresh card; and soon, We save him 
all that trouble. If he moves to another district 
our agent in that district will call upon him, answer 
all his questions, and look after his card and save 
him all trouble. 

“Finally,” said Mr. Burn, “‘ members need not 
wait for six months before they begin to reccive 
benefits. They can begin at once, and receive all 
the bencfits—and more—that the Insurance Act 
gives them by paying a small sum down. 

“There are special societics, too, formed by the 
Prudential for men, women, miners, laundresses, 
and domestic servants, and special benefits are 
offered them. 

“ Whatever your difficulty is, we solve it. How- 
ever complicated your case may be, we will straighten 
it out. Our motto, as far as our members are 
concerned, is ‘ No worry, no risk, no trouble!’ ”’ 
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“ Have any luck on your fishing trip 2?” 
“Yes. Counting those that got away and those 
we threw back, we almost got seven,” 


oo 


“My firm opinion is that whenever a man makes 
a little extra money he should give his wife a new 
hat.” 

“Indeed! Are you a marricd man?” 

“No. I have a millinery shop.” 


SNOOKS GOES FLYING. 


£10 for What the Parrot Said. 
NO RHYMES WANTED. 
= a a Fe 


Snooxs, looking about for new worlds to conqyer, 
borrowel an aeroplane tho other day. Like a born 
aviator he flitted about, and all went well until he heari 
the parrot’s familiar voice. This so disconcerted him, 
that, forgetting for a moment whore he was, he looked 
for something substantial to throw at the cheeky bird, 
and came down with a dreadful thud. 

In a last line to the verse below tell us what you 
thiuk the Parrot said, 

‘This last line that you add need not rhyme nor scan 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may nec 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, and 
should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is us fcllows: 

To soar with the birds in the sku 
Old Snooks in an avropla ved, 

But he quickly came down egain, 1 
Lhe parrot through a inegaphoue cried ¢ 


. e . . e e e e ° 
An example last line, which must not be used, migut 
tead as follows: ** Another bird among the cucinbers.”” 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Write the Parrot'’s comment on a teurd. and addrezt i: ts the 


Editor, Pearson's Weckly, Henrietta Street, Londun, W.C. Lf 3 .u ahs, vos 
inay inclose your postoard in an envelope, 

2 Each postcard must bear the usual signature of the compectiterin': «,. 
Names and adaresses may uct be typewritten or printed. 


&. Each competitor must give his real name ane address, Unt 
condition is complied with, the competitor forfeits his ur Ler rig) 
prize. 

4. Mark your postcard “ Flying” on the top left-hand corner. Atte:r;: 
must arrive not later than Thureday, August lat, 

6%. To the sender of che attempt considered the bestaprize of Li 4 
be awarded. In the event of a tiethis sum will be divided. Inudd.tta 
ten consolation gifts of 10s, each will beawarded to the competitura wins9 
efforts come next in merit, 

6. The published decision {3 fi.al, and competitors may enter cn tis 
uni nding only. 


RESULT OF “ PICTURES” PARROT 
CONTEST. 


Tur prize of £5 for the best last line in tii: contess 
was iwirded to A. R. James, 24 Scraftom Roid, lo: 
who sent the following : 

Toa picture show over tho road, 
Old Snooks for a treat went one day, 
But he sat on the floor in the dark ; 
And the Parrot was then heard to say: 
“He is ‘prone’ to appear ridicu/ons.” 
(For Consolation Winners see page 139.) 
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Ice in Hot Weather’ : 


The Inside of an Ice Factory is no colder than an ordinary City Office. « 


Ice is now an article of great importance from a 
commercial point of view, and Great Britain 
imports from Norway about £300,000 worth per 
annum. But although the use of ice for preserving 
beef, mutton, fish, milk, butter, fruit, and other 
catables inereases enormously year by year, the 
import of ice will gradually be reduced because it is 
now possible to “‘ manufacture” it so cheaply by 
aitificial processes. Moreover, ice made in these 
wavs is often purer than the “ genuine article.” 

It is usually supposed that a large ice works must 
Le one of the coldest places on earth. But this is 
very far from the truth. In fact, you would find 
that an ice factory is very little colder than an 
ordinary City office, and in the engine-room, where 
two cnormous ammonia compressors are at work 
the heat is almost unbearable. 

In the freezing room of the factory there are 
fifteen tanks built under the floor, each one being 
about nine feet long, four feet wide, and four feet 
deep. These are partitioned off by walls of thin 
metal into eighteen sections, known as “ cells,” 
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| A Naughty Little Princess. | 


Marie Josepu, the little six-year-old daughter 
of the King of Belgium, has the reputation of being 
a terrible handful. Hardly a day passes without 
her falling into some new scrape, much to the 
delight of everybody—except her parents. 

A short time ago her mother went to a picture 
exhibition, and left the little girl in the carriage, in 
charge of a nurse. A respectful crowd soon gathered 
round and gazed in admiration at the pretty little 
Princess, who responded by putting out her tongue. 
The crowd now beoan to laugh, which encouraged 
her to repeat the joke. The arrival of her mother 
put a stop to the crowd’s hilarity, but not before an 
amateur photographer had snap-shotted the 
scene. 

It was probably her dislike for lessons that 
prompted her to put gum inside the hat of her 
»rother’s tutor, who wears a wig to disguise “ the 
thinning of the thatch.” When he took off his hat 
to someone in the strect he felt something of a 
draught, for the wig came too. 

The royal family recently entertained a few 
distinguished visitors who were naturally anxious 
to see the little Princess and her brothers. Prince 
Leopold brought his violin and played charmingly. 
Prince Charles showed his exercise books and every- 
body congratulated him on the progress ho had 
made in French and German. It was now Princess 
Marie Joseph's turn. Not to bo outdone by her 
brothers, she marched into the centre of the room, 
and eravely trrned head over heels. 


which are filled with the water to be frozen. The 
walls are quite hollow, and it is through these that 
brine, which has been reduced to a temperature of 
about fifteen degrees below zero, is allowed to flow. 

Immediately the walls are filled with this brine 
the water round the edges of the cells begins to 
freeze, and as soon as it is all partly frozen, iron 
hooks, nearly a foot long, are placed in the water 
and allowed to freeze into the ice. This enables the 
huge blocks to be lifted from the tanks as soon as 
the water is completely frozen. 

If, however, the ice sticks tightly to the cells, the 
blocks are thawed from the sides by hot water 
being allowed to take the place of the cold brine 
for a short time. This makes the ice slide easily 
out of the cells on to a huge crane, which places 
them on a platform outside the room, and from 
there they are loaded into the great ice vans. 

When the brine has reached a higher temperature, 
which it is bound to do in performing its duty, 
it is pumped back into the brine tanks and 
cooled with ammonia, and then allowed to 


A LONG WAIT. 

A stony is going the rounds about a well-known 
comedian who was rehcarsing in a new play. The 
comedian thought the play rather poor, so once or 
twice he altered his part so as to give greater 
prominence to his jokes. The author, who was 
present at the rehearsal, was horrified at the idea of 
anybody tampering with his work. 

** My dear fellow,” he said, ‘* please do not change 
what I have written. Speak my lines as they are, 
and wait for the laugh from the audience.” 

“* All right,” said the comedian sorrowfully, “I 
will, But my last train goes at midnight 1” 
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Moving Picture Greetings. 


THE Italian Government has thought of a novel 
treat for their soldiers in Tripoli, in order to relieve 
the long hours when they are not actually fighting. 

Moving pictures showing the soldiers’ wives and 
families have been specially taken, and an operator 
sent over to Tripoli to thaw these pictures. At 
the barracks of the Eleventh Bersaglieri, a famous 
Italian regiment in Naples, the families of all the 
men at the front, from the wife of the colonel of 
the regiment down to the baby brothers and sisters 
of the youngest private, were assembled in a group. 

They all slowly walked in front of the machine, 
blowing kisses and waving handkerchiefs. Each 
one can be distinguished clearly, and in the evenings 
the Italian soldiers will be able to seo their loved 
ones again almost in the flesh. 


‘Stop the Bus, lin ‘Robbed V7 


To St ala Lady’s Purse the Swell Mobsman Sometimes Ogles Her. 


Dvrixa the summer season the cleverest of all 
swindlers, the swell mobsman, increases his 
activities. 

One well-known omnibus company have had to 
take the precaution of issuing a public warning to 
passengers against the attentions of these gentlemen. 

The swell mobsman has made all sorts of thieving 
a fine art ; he scorns petty pilfering, and when he is 
**on a thing ” he does not mind how much scheming 
he has to do to carry it through. 

It is a very difficult thing, indeed, for anyone to 
spot the mobsman, for he takes jolly good care there 
is nothing at all about his personal appearance to 
vive him away or even suggest that his intentions are 
anything but the best. Mobsmen usually work, as 
theic name implies, in gangs, usually of three and 
rh and nearly always number women amongst 
them. 

They have several methods of working to pick the 
pockets of ’bus passengers, and one which, according 
to the police, they find most satisfactory is the 
following : 

A mobsman waits about a stopping-place until he 
secs & young lady enter a ’bus, 

Then he walks leisurely in and takes a seat 
opposite to her. Tho ’bus is just about to start 
when another woman desires to enter. She always 
takes a seat, by a strange coincidence on the same 
side as the lady who is about to be robbed. 


“Don’t quarrel as to who shall be master. 


It is the mobsman’s duty now to attract the 
attention of the fair passenger for one brief minute, 
and this he docs most successfully by pretending to 
ogle her. 

He smiles at her, presses her foot with his toe, 
and generally so embarrasses her that she moves 
away, but not until her purse has been abstracted 
hd the wonderfully light-fingered lady next to 

er. 

Of course, the woman associate gets out of the 
*bus as soon as she convenicntly can, but the 
mobsman is in no immediate hurry, for, however 
rude he may have been, he certainly has not got 
the mars purse, should she soon become conscious 
of her loss, 

“ Working the buffer” is another way in which 
swell mobsmen rob ’bus ngers. 

The mobsmen, as many as half-a-dozen of them, 
ride the ’bus themselves, and seek out a man who 
looks as though he ought to have plenty of money. 
When he leaves the ’bus the mobsmen leave, too, 
and in the crush at the bottom of the stairs they 
“cover” him and generally manage to relieve the 
“ buffer” of everything he SSCS. 

Swell mobsmen have a wonderful knack of 
making themselves scarce after a robbery, and very 
rarely is one discovered with stolen goods in his 
possession. Purses and wallets are passed by 
various tricks from one confederate to another, 
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Le back into its hollow vals a! the cells again. 
e@ presence of impurities alwa vents 
freezing, which accounts for the fact that the tence 
amg at which sea water freezes is very much 

wer than the freezing point of pure fresh water. 
So, in order to free the water from air and-ail 
impurities, a small machine is kept swaying frei 
side to side at the bottom of each tank. 

This motion keeps the water constantly on ti:e 
move, and drives all the air and impurities to the 
surface. Were the water kept perfectly calm tl.c 
ice would be dull instead of crystalline, and wou!d 
take much longer to frecze. 

The ice made by this method is called “‘ cell-ice,”” 
ead ie average price of it is one shilling a hundred- 
weight. 

Another, and perhaps a better quality ice, is that 
used by hospitals, which is known as “ platc-ice.” 

All kinds of fresh water ice are extremely brittle, 
and huge blocks may be broken into the smallest 
fragments by a needic or a knife being thrust 
briskly in one side. And yet at the same time tlic 
ice is remarkable for its plasticity, and it may be 
moulded into any form by the application of 
pressure. But salt water ice is found much move 
difficult to break because of the substance it 
contains, . 
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| No More Goldfish. | 


Tue strike at the docks has killed one industry 
temporarily. That is the supply of goldfish. 
hese goldfish come to London packed in small 
tanks holding nearly a thousand fish, packed su 
closely that they almost touch one another. 
Packed so tightly, it is absolutely necessary that the 
water in the tank should be changed as often is 


le. 

The last vessel to reach the Thames with gould- 
fish on board came from Italy. Owing to shortare 
of mon it was found impossible to change the water 
frequently enough, resulting in the loss of all the 
fish on board. 

Goldfish are really carp, and it is a curious fact 
that if these brilliantly-coloured fish are let ]uose in 
open waters they soon lose their gorgeous 
colours and become common carp again. 

There are dozens of varieties of goldfish, many 
of which have no atom of golden colour abcut 
them. Crimson, yellow, pink, white, and even blue, 
they are all ‘“‘ gold ’-fish ! Breeding these fish is a 
paying business if done properly, In Germary 
thousands of fish are reared annually. 

Many people who keep goldfish as pets seem to 
think that they can live quite well on nothing a 
day, and then wonder why their pets sicken and 
die. The fish want as much care and attention as 
any other pets. They should be fed once a day — 
eleven o'clock in the morning is the best time—cn 
toasted bread that has been well crumbled and 
has had a little shredded beef mixed with it. 
without anyone being the wiser, and if a mobsinan 
has reason to believe it is impossible for him to get 
away with a stolen article, he will just as cleve:!y 
poe it into an innocent stranger's pocket and lose 

iis prize rather than be caught with it in |.is 


ion. 

Wonderful self-confidence and an extraordinary 
gift for ‘‘ palming ” are the mobsman’s chief stova- 
in-trade. ; 

Their happy hunting-grounds are al] sorts of 
social functions—the opening days of exhiibitio:, 
and race-meetings. 

They take a special delight in living amongst 
and robbing the wealthy, for they argue that it !s 
much better if they are caught to be locked up {cr 
@ big robbery than a small one. 

The risks they run are in the long run the same, 
and there is not a great deal of difference iu the 
amount of punishment meted out to them. 

The swell mobsman, faultlessly but quiet: 
attired, obtains adthission to a surprising number ©: 
social functions. He talks and chats with the othe» 
guests, and owing to his overwhelming confider:¢ 
never excites suspicions. : 

Sometimes, of course, the private detectives who 
are in attendance at all such functions remember 
his face, and he is unostentatiously condi tel 
outside aggin or kept in a little room until the 
ceremony is over. 

“ Wues I got back from my holiday my husband 
had only one dirty dish for me to wash,” 

“He washed the others, eh ?” 

“Tt seems he only used one dish.”* 
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“Wen I was a 


about pirates an’ 
buried treasure on 
cannibal islands, an’ 
wonderful excitin’ J 
found it. I often 
wished I could raiso the 
funds to go out to one 
of them islands an’ do 
a bit of diggin’ on my 
own, but w’en I did 
have a shot at the bloomin’ game I found it very 
different to wot I’d expected.” - 

“Do you mean to say you’ve becn to a cannibal 
i-land?” I . 

“T never said anything about a cannibal island,” 
said Pincher. ‘I was talkin’ about buried treasure, 
an’ it was at East Ham that I dug for it. Me an’ 
Bill Emmens dug for hours. Treasure-scekera we 
were—treasure seckers,” 

He muttered to himself for some moments, then 
took a long drink and slowly filled his 


pe. 

it came about this way,”’ he said. - 
“ Bill Emmens came round to my 
lodgin’s one night in a rare state of 
excitement. I was surprised to sce 
him, for I’d unders he an’ Dan 
Coates had gone in co. over a little 
bit of business at a Bond Strect 
jeweller’s, an’ only that mornin’ I'd ‘A 
read as how they’d done the job all |i} 
right, so I'd e ted that Bill 
woold either be lyin’ low somewhere | 
or else off on a big bust. 

“Then in a chokin’ voice Bill told 
me his had been arrested before If} 
they’d had a chance to share out. 

«Wren we'd done the job we 
separated,’ he said, ‘ Dan goin’ home 
with the swag, an’ me walkin’ up l 
towards Oxford Street, strolling slowly 
along like, so any copper about 
would keep his eye on me an’ give 
Dan a better chance. We'd fixed it 
for me to go to his house in East ~ 
Ham an’ share out the stuff the ncxt 
afternoon, but the police suspected 
Dan, an’ blowed if t! ey didn't go to 
his house an’ arrest him just about 
twelve o'clock.’ 

“*That’s rotten luck for him,’ I 


ya. 

* W’en Bill had got control of him- 
self after makin’ a lot of personal 
remarks with a different adjective 
between each, he wanted to know if 
it wasn’t hard luck for him. He 
hadn't dared to go near the place for fear of arrest, 
but he learnt froma pal that though the place had 
aoa peascleed from top to bottom nothin’ had been 

und, 

“*Dan’s hidden the stuff somewhere,’ he says ; 
“he’s suro to get about threc years, an’ I shall have 
to wait all that time for my money, unless a little 
idea I’ve got comes off all right.’ 

““* You make up your mind to wait three years,’ 
I says, knowin’ wot Bill’s ideas generally came to. 

“He gave me a pained sorter look, but as he’d got 
himself a bit more’in hand an’ evidently wanted my 
help, he didn’t say the things I could sco he was 
longin’ to say. 

“It’s like this,’ he says. ‘Dan's missis probably 
knows wot he’s done with the stuff an’ I’m goin’ to see 
her. Now money won't be any use to Dan where he’s 
_ to, so I'll make his missis a fair allowance an’ I’ll 

eep tho rest. We'll go round an’ sec her to-morrow 
mornin.’ 

“* You mean you will ?’ says I. 

“Bill explained that I might come in useful, an’ 
he wanted me, an’ I explained that if ho did there'd 
have to be three divisions of the swag: an’ in the end 
he agreed to terms, an’ it was arranged that I should 
meet him in Fenchurch Street the next mornin’ an’ 
that we'd go together to East Ham. Of course it 
meant takin’ a risk of trouble with ’tecs, but, as I’d 
ay @ good alibi, that didn’t worry me much, an’ old 

ill was so keen on gettin’ his share (an’ a bit over) 
of the swag that he was prepared to chance it, 

“ Well, that mornin’ I found Bill waitin’ impatient 
at Fenchurch Street an’ we went down to Fast Ham an’ 
found the house where Dan Coates’ missis lived was one 
of @ terrace of small villas all lookin’ much alike, an 
Bill knocked at the door after a cautious glance round. 
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— wor the best list of “ Don'ts’ 


Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
BURIED TREASURE. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


“a I was Dan's partner in his last job,’ he says t° | 
the short sharp-faccd woman wot opened the door: 
‘An’ the last words Dan said to me was “ Bill,” 
he says, ‘if I’m took you go to my missis an’ she'll 
tell you where the swag is, so as you shall be done by 
fair.” Them was his words, mum, so I’ve come to 
you. 

“Then you might as well havo stayed away,’ 
says Mrs. Coates sharp-like, ‘for I don't know any- 
thin’ about it.’ 

““*Didn’t Dan tell you whero the swag was?’ 
asked Bill goin’ a bit pale. 

“* He wasn’t in the habit of confidin’ in me, an’ 
just lately he’s had a fit of gardenin’, an’ been out 
there most of his time. He'd becn diggin’ in the | 
garden just before he was arrested.’ 

“T saw Bill’s eyes gleam. He was silent for a bit, | 
then he spoke very solemn : 


* Bill was as excited as a schoolboy as we went 
back home, 

““*Gardenin’, You heard that, Pincher? Dan's 
told her nothin’, but he’s buricd the swag in the garden, 
an’ once the woman's clear of the place we'll go in, 
lawful tenants, you know. I'll arrange to tako it foe 
a week, an’ well get tho swag. I reckon I’m quiia 
with that spendthrift woman wot's got no idca of the 
value of money, an’ we'll soon find the swag.’ 

“Well, guv‘nor, after hearin’ all this 1'd reckoned 
for some pretty hard work, but w'en three days lates 
Bill an’ me started diggin’ in that blanked garden 
I was sorry I'd had anythin’ to do with the bloomia’ 
scheme, 

“We looked round for a freshly dug place, an’ sure 
enough in a bed at the bottom of the little garden 
were ames mark, 

‘** Here's the buried treasure!’ says Bill. ‘There's 
nothin’ like havin’ brains, Pincher, my lad!’ 

“Well, guv’nor, after diggin’ down nearly four feet 
I got sick of it, but Bill, after a drink from tho gallon 
of beer we'd brought in, started off quite fresh in 
another place, an’ [ had to help him. There wasn's 
no romance about it, guv'nor. Perhaps the atmosphcre 
of the cannibal islands is more suited to buried treasure, 


| though Bill's language was enough to warm things up 


to a tropical heat w'en it got to afternoon an’ we'd 
dug half a dozen blanked holes an’ were no bettes 


“Mrs. Coates,’ ho says, ‘there’s one other thing | off than wen we'd started, 


Dan says to me wot I’d forgotten to tell you. “ Bill,” | 


he says, “if I should be took, don’t you Iet my missis | 
stop on starvin’ in that house ; you go an’ persuade 
her to go into nice, comfortablo rooms somewhere | 


where she'll be happier, an’ then w’en I come out we 
can make another little home, a nice little house, and 
be as happy as—as happy as—as married people 
can be.” ’” 

“* Old Bill wiped his forehcad with his handkerchief 
an’ I saw he was havin’ a great strain put upon him. 

*¢ But I don’t want to move,’ says Mrs. Coates, 
‘an’ I ain't goin’ to.’ 

“* But you must,’ says Bill. ‘Dan told me most 
particular that you must, an’ he gave me a pound 
to pay for the move if it should be needful.’ 

“*'Then Dan’s a fool,’ she says. ‘He might have 
known that that would be nothin’ near cnough.’ 

“*My mistake,’ says Bil. ‘I remember now ho 
said a quid at first, but I reminded him of the expense 
an’ he made it two.’ 

“* Are you sure? He didn't say ten?’ says Mrs. 
Coates in that nasty, sharp voice of hers. ‘ Dan 
ought to have known that I wouldn't go to the trouble 
of movin’ an’ warchousin’ the furniture without he 
gave mo ten pounds, an’ there's two weeks at seven-an’- 
sixpence a week owin’ for rent.’ : 

“ Bill told her that he reckoned Dan must look 
forward to his three years of penal servitude with 
delight after livin’ with a woman wot had such views 
on money matters, an’ then all of a sudden he apolo- 
ised an’ said he wouldn't see a ae missis go against 

er husband's wishes for the sake of a few quid, an’ 
he'd advance the money himself if she'd arrange to 
leave at once. : 

“Well, after a lot of argument it was arranged 
that Bill should go round with the money that night 
an’ Mr.. Coates should move in two days’ timc— 
as soon as she could warchouse her furnituro an’ go 
into diggin’s somewhcro. Dan evidently havin’ left 
her enough to live on. - 


I will give ten shillings. 


** Dan,’ gasps Bill, an’ like a fool he drops his spade on my toe.” 


Mark postcards ‘* Newly.’ 


“*It's here somewhere,’ says Bill, lookin’ verv 
desperate as we started on tho seventh hole, ‘an’ l'm 
goin’ to get it.’ 

“*You keep straight through to Australia, mv 
son,’ says a laughin’ voice, an’ we 
saw a big man standin’ at tho back 
door of the house, 

“*Dan!’ gasps Bill, an’ like a 
fool he drops his spade on my toe. 

“*Yes,’ says the big man. ‘ You 
see, I came up on remand this 
mornin’, an’ as there wasn't enough 
evidence against me I was dis- 
charged. I’ve been down to my 
sister-in-law’s place where the missia 
had arranged to move to, an’ hearin’ 
of your game I came to sec how you 
were gettin’ on.’ 

““*T—I wanted to raise money fos 
your defence, Dan,’ says Bill, lookin’ 


very pale. 

“*Well, it’s wot you might call 
wasted labour,’ says the big man. 
‘I looked after the swag all right, 
Bill. It wasn't likely 1 was goin’ 
to bury it here. The missis knew 


where it was an’ she played a cleves 

aE with you. Now you an’ your pal 
ad better quit or the police may be 

petri suspicious, an’ that would be a 
ad thing for us both.’ 

“* But how about my share of the 
Bwag ?’ says Bill. 

“* Bill,’ says Dan, with a choke 
in his voice, *a man wot would give 
his all to @ poor woman wot might 
have been a widow for three years 
or eo is a hero, a real hero wot 
wouldn't take any reward; certainly 
he wouldn't get it from me.’ 

“As I said, Dan Coates was a big 
man, an’ Bill could sav nothin'—leastways, not then. 
Unfortunately he said it in the pub at the cornes 
of the street, an’ the potman was a hefty chap. That's 
why Bill walked lame for best part of a weck an’ I 
lost all intcrest in them buried treasure stories.” 


(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next Week.) 


Carry Your “ P.W.” Gift Winners. 


They carried their *' Pearson's’ in the.r band, 
And tuis is what we gave them, 
CARRY YOUR “ P.W." GIFT WINNERS, 
They carried their ‘‘ Pearson's’ in ther 
And this is what we gave them. 
BriaR Pirrcs To— 
O. Franks, 43 Gt. Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
Mrs, Allison, 7 Richmond Street, New Brighton. 
A SILVER PENCIL CasE_To— 
A. Kerr, Brighton Cottage, King Street, Dunooa. 
Bive BirD Broocnts To— 
W. F. Lutter, 6 West Park Road, Kew Gardere. 
Mrs, Mills, 207 The Broadway, Bexley Heath, heut 
W. Brown, 7 Addington Roai, Stroud Green, N. 
SiLVER-AEADFD Hatpixs To— 
Mies K. Byrne, 39 South Street, W. Greenwich, SF 
Mrs. W. Langford, 20 Algernen Road, Lewishaines.E. 
D. Snuth, Welibank, Cortachy, B., Kirriemuir, Gasgow. 
FoLpinGc Natt Scissors To— 
J, Emmett, 29 Endell Street, S.W. 
L. Mason, fe Monega Road, Forest Cate, E, 
Lapy’s Purses To— 
W. Giles, 44 Wingate Road, Iiford, Esse 
Mrs H, Mann, Heath Lodge, Hawpstead 
Mise M. Irvine. Kilburn T 
Mrs Brearley, 39 Princess Street, Scaiborongh 


A Sane is Derm Roe Plocs, Brigh 

R. James, “ Aylesbury.” vonshire Place, ighton. 

Mra, Wynn, Helivote, Epping New Road. Buckhurst Hii, Exex, 
oO. Bye. 21 Story Sireet, Barnsbury, N. 


J, Thornton, 9 Pembroke Sircet, Burnley. 
i. Siddall 43 Granville Road, Seaforth. 
Bo carry your ‘' Pearson’s”” in your hand 


And see what we wil give you. 


’ (See pase 15.) 
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Fiow Famous Mery rave Saved 


Sir Thomas Lipton, Lord Strathcona, and 
Andrew Carnegie have seen Poorer Days. 

Neagy all men who have risen to fame and riches through commerce 
or trade have been thrifty men, at allevents in their youth. Take, for instance, 
the case of Sir Thomas Lipton, who saved sufficient out of the paltry pittance 
of half-a-crown a week he earned as errand boy in a Glasgow store to enable 
him to take on a tramp steamer to America. 

Here he worked like a slave on:a Carolina sugar plantation, and in New 
York and elsewhere, enduring hardships the full story of which has never 
been told—but saving, always saving. 

Then, when he had scraped together a capital of £100, he returned to 
Glasgow and opened his first shop. Even then, however, his passion for 
being thrifty did not cease. In order to avoid paying rent for a bedroom 
he uscd to sleep under the counter in the back shop, and at night, after putting 
up the shutters, he would dress his windows. 

John D. Rockefeller, the world’s richest man, lived for months as a lad 
on corn-bread and a keg of treacle—molasses he called it. In this way he 
saved £20. Then one day he saw a stack of fence-rails going cheap. He 
invested his little capital in them, lashed them together into a raft, floated 
on them down the Ohio River, and sold them to farmers for £120. 


vy 


When ho was eleven years old Andrew Carnegie was earning five shillings - 


weekly as a bobbin-boy, and very hardly earned they were too. ‘‘ Six days 
a week,” he says, “I breakfasted by candle-light, and five days a week I 
got home after dark." Yet even under these depressing circumstances, 
and out of this small wage, he was able to put by moncy, until at eighteen, 
by which time he was earning the (to him) princely salary of £5 a month, 
he had saved £100. With this he made his first investment by buying a 
share in the Adams Express Company, and so laid the foundations of his 
immense wealth. 
Maxim Made and Sold Pea-Shooters. 

Sir Hiram Maxim spent most of his boyhood’s days working on his father’s 
farm at no wages at all. Consequently he was unable to save anything. 
“This,” he says, “galled me, and I set to work making cross-bows and 
various little guns for shooting peas.» These he sold to his more fortunate 
comrades for sixpence and a shilling apiece, and all the money he earned 
in this way he immediately banked. In later years, of course, he was destined 
to earn far more money by manufacturing guns.of a far more deadly sort. 

Lord Strathcona saved as a young man use he had to; there was no- 
where to spend the wages he earn A rough, red-headed Scotch peasant 
lad, he came to Canada in the steerage of a sailing ship, sought employment 
with the Hudson Bay Company, and was sent into the interior of Labrador. 
In this frozen land of utter desolation he remained for thirty years, coming 
back to civilisation at tho end of that time with thirty thousand dollars. He 
invested his savings in railways, and is now a millionaire several times over. 

Potter Palmer, the Chicago multi-millionaire, hoed potatoes for a living 
as a Jad of sixteen, and hoed them so well that his master paid him sixpence 
a day more than he gave any of his other: “‘ hands.” These sixpences the 
young labourer saved, and invested in cheap “ jewellery,” which ho sold to 
ide wives of neighbouring farmers, This was the beginning of his colossal 
ortune. 


FROM MUDGUARD TO SHOEHORN. 
A Lara number of Pearson’s Weekly readers who 
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How. ‘Nobodies’ have Saved @r¥e 
Shileecs a Weeks pot cwrey TS Oa0 fee Raley Day. £300 (or | 


Most people imagine that it’s quite impossible to save a penny out of 
their small wages, and that therefore there is nothing but the workhouse 
in front of them when they become too old to work. 

As a matter of fact it depends entirely upon the man and noé upon tho 
wages, and this will clearly be seen from the following instances, 

Mr. and Mrs. Belfield, an Ashton-under-Lyno couple, who have been 
employed in a cotton factory for the greater part of their lives, recentiy 
gave £1,000 to the Ashton District Infirmary in order to endow a cot. 

Mr. and Mrs. Belfield have been married forty-eight years, and durinz 
that time their joint carnings have hardly ever amounted to moro than 
443. a week. 

When it is stated that neither has ever had any assistance in the shaj.9 
of legacies, their gift of £1,000, which by no means represents the whic! 
of their savings, is simply an amazing one. But they began saving in 
earnest when they were married. Their joint earnings in the first ycur 
of married life were £67 193. Out of this they saved £34 17s. lld. 

A still moro extraordinary instance of a fortune being accumulated Ly a 
man earning only £2 a weck was revealed in the Liverpool Bankrupt: \ 
Court last January. An examination was held into the affairs of Stephei 
Nolan, a foreman cooper. Out of his forty shillings a week ho had savci 
until he had sufficient with which to speculate on the Stock Exchange. 

Saved £602 out of Housekeeping Money. 

From the first his speculations were successful. At one timo Nolan 
admitted that he had a sum of £16,000 standing to his credit. Finally 1.i: 
speculations went wrong and he became bankrupt for £400, His as- ts 
were £1, representing his current half-week’s wages. 

At an inquest at Homerton on a Mrs. Draper, just over a year ago. t!.« 
coroner asked if she ever gave way to drink. Her husband replied in tiv: 
negative, backing up his statement with the remark, “Sho save 
£602 18s. 11d.” 

“Saved it 2?’ said tho coroncr in surprise. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Draper. ‘‘I have carned 36s. a week, and shie ].as 
saved it out of that.” 

Tho coroner was amazcd at this extraordinary statement, but it wes 
nevertheless true. 

John Morrison, a burly Yorkshire ad da Oe who died a year or so eyo, 
left over £3,000, every penny of which he had saved. Yet his wages never 
exceeded 353. a week. When he married he determined to cut down every 
expense he possibly could. He gave up his beer and tobacco, upon whi: h 
he had been spending five shillings a week. 

When he married he had only 30s. a week, but this was increased to 35:. 
shortly after the happy event. He and his wife decided that thcy coull 
do without the five shillings extra. Result, the couple wero able to put 
away £26 a year regularly. 

He bought a couple of cottages in time, rented half an acre of Jan'!, 
and gradually his savings increased till the 30s. a week workman was 
worth £3,000 when he died. 

After that it is a wonder what some pcople do with their money! 


PREVENTING STOCKING HOLES. 


Nornisc is more an- 


away their old mud- 
guards without a 
thought. At first 
sight they only seem 
fit to throw away. 
There is no need to 
waste them, however. 
Cut out a picce of 
white paper the size 
and shape of a 
shochorn, and paste 
it inside the old 
@ mudguard. Then with 

? a sharp penknife cut 
away as in tfe picture. Tho result will be found 
@ handy and serviccable shochorn ! 


_ HOW TO SAVE THE BUTTER. 

Tr is the littlo savings in the house which tell in the 
long run. This illustration will show tho thrifty 
housewife how she can economise in her butter bills. 
During the summer espccially, when the butter is in a 


cycle probably throw 


Economy 
Picture Pars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 
We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope ts inclosed, 


TREADING ON YOUR HAT. 

“Waste not, want not!” is a very good motto. 
Nothing, in fact, need be wasted. Everything has its 
use if you think a 
little. ‘Take an old 
bowler hat, for in- 
stance. Instead of 
throwing it in.the 
dustbin or giving 
it away to a passing 
tramp, tread on it 
oursclf! Excellent felt soles for the inside of your 
ots and slippers can be made from the despised 
bowler. They should be cut from the sides of the hat, 
and will be found more comfortable than cork soles, 


SAVES THE STEP. 
PREVENTION is bettcr than cure is an old proverb. 
It is better to’ prevent a thing wearing away than to 


4 away. Across 
.most door- 
steps runs a 
mf piece of 

A wood as in 
tho illustra- 
Ztion Ifa 
number of 
people are 
continually 


noying than to find the 
heels of your stockings 
continually getting 
holes in them. This 
is chicfly because youn 
boot or shoe is a little 
loose. The  follow- 
ing tip will preyent 
that and save its cost 
a dozen times over. 
Cut a piece of Ieather 
or velvet, as in the 
illustration, and paste 
inside the hecl of tho . 
shoe. You will not find many holes in your stuviir gz 
heels then ! 


— oe 


BABIES’ BOOTS FROM KID GLOVES! 

DELIGHTFUL little boots and shoes for the baby +. 
be made out of the long ends of worn-out kid gio. -. 
First of all thoroughly wash the gloves, and then cul ty) 
the side scams, Cut out two picces as shown in tic 


semi-molten state, buttcr is pressed into the little holes 


ing in und 
in the bread, and practically wasted as a rule. Next Say, Cage 


=” out this step 


illustration. The first piece should be slit inside &* 


tino you are buttering bread hold the knifo Mprehts quickl shown, in order to make the straps, This piece mal. £ 
a; in B, and not flat, as in A. Not so much will bo | wears away. A pennant of hobnails will make i the upper and the other piece the sole of baby’s ehc«. 
s-quired, nor will any difference be notcd when tho | practically wear proof. Hammer them in about an | It is quite simple to stitch these together. A litte 


tassel on the toe of the shoc, and baby is shod § 


bread and butter is being caten. inch apart and you will never want a new step. 


Diaw a circle with @ penny on a postcard, and inside it draw a comic face. 


Wek ENDING 
Avo. 1, 1912. 


Mr. P. Doubleyou Enters 
for the Pentathlon in 
the Olympic Games at 


Stockh and comes out “ first.” (We don't 
ockholm, 


!—Editor and Staff.) 


I am afraid I did not achieve a very startling 
success in the Olympic Games at Stockholm. It 
looks as though that extra bit of waist measurement 
since my more active athletic days were just so many 
inches too much. Perhaps ill-luck dogged me, but 
I am bound to admit that a far more reasonable 
explanation of my non-success is to suppose that I 
found myself up against a better set of opponents 
than I had counted on, They certainly were a 
hot lot! 

I daresay the Editor will have some sarcastic 
remarks to make when I return to England, but 
afterall, it’scasy enough tosit ina chair and criticise, 
isn’t it? I should like to havc seen him try, that’s 
all. 


Duel Shooting Came First. 


As I explained last week, I decided on the 
Modern Pentathlon as the competition in which to 
make my début at Stockholm, as I thought I should 
show up to better advantage in an “ all-round ”’ 
capacity than in any single contest where I should 
be pitted against highly trained specialists. 

At the Games in Athens some years ago, each 
“event ” (as we say) was. termed in Greek an Agon, 
from which we derive our word “agony.” I can 
assure you, after my five experiences at Stockholm, 
that the derivation is a suitable one. 

I confess to being a bit scared when I heard that 
the first contest in which I should be required to 
display my skill was duel shooting. Being natur- 
ally of a peaceful disposition, and having travelled 
but little in those savage countries where such nice 
affairs of honour as the right to stamp upon another 
man’s toe if you don’t like the colour of his hair are 
settled at tho pistol’s point, I felt I might be a little 
short of practice as compared with some of my 
foreign opponents. 

It turned out, however, that instead of standing 
up and exchanging pot shots with a complete 
stranger whom I should have much preferred to 
shake by the hand, I was required to fire a number 
of rounds at a target which represented the figure 
of a man of normal stature, placed 25 métres, or 
about 28 yards away. 

I could have managed this allright, but an irritat- 
ing feature of this target was that it only appeared 
for three seconds at a time, and by some extra- 
ordinary coincidence my pistol nearly always went 
off the moment the beastly thing had vanished, 


! Made a Record Splash. 


I did wing it once, I am proud to say—just as it 
was going, and (no doubt) thought it had esca 
me once more. It’s some consolation to think that 
if I had been shooting in a real duel my opponent 
would have been terribly scared, and would at least 
have lost a button off his sleeve. 

The next contest, which was a swimming race, I 
looked forward to as a pleasure rather than an 
agony, for the weather in Stockholm was gloriously 
fine, but also blazing hot. The distance to be 
swum was 300 métres, or about 325 yards—three 
lengths of the specially constructed bath. 

I made rather a mess of the start, for, whether 
Sip nervousness or my eagerness for a plunge 
into the cool water, I overbalanced as we waited for 
the pistol, and fell ip with a record splash. The 
mistake was of no cofisequence, for it only delayed 
the proper start by a few minutes, and the spec- 
tators were hugely amused. 

en we were fairly under way I discovered 
that I was up against another tough proposition. 
Some of the swimmers travelled very fast in the 
“crawl” style, and though I tried to substitute 
this for my old-fashioned breast-stroke, the only 
result was @ mouthful of water, which I had 
swallowed before I really knew I had got it ! 

I plugged along, however, and presently I had the 
race of my life. ‘The other fellow suddenly came up 
from behind me with a rush. Ina few moments he 
was past me, churning up the water with terrific 
force at every kick. 

I responded to the challenge as gamely as I could, 
and the cheers that went up from tho crowd of 


—You must not use more than five lines inside the cirece. 
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spectators as my spurt was noticed put a lot of 
heart into me. Neck and neck we surged along for 
ten yards or-more, and I could see the timekcepers 
looking anxiously along the end of the bath which 
we were both striving to reach. 
Ps With a tremendous effort I just got there first— 
a & touch,” as they say. The uproar was frantic, 
and I believe I blushed from head to foot, even in 
the water. 

It is true my opponent had finished the course, 
whilo I had two more lengths to swim, but that 
hardly mattered. I got the cheers all the same. 

The third contest was fencing, and there is no 
need to say much about that, as I got through my 
share fairly creditably, though not sufficiently well 
to make up the Ice-way I had lost in the shooting 
and swimming. 

The fourth contest was horse riding, and, as I 
mentioned last week, I looked forward to this with 
some trepidation. 

Couldn't Mount the Brute. 

Well, I find that Swedish horses don’t buck— 
at least, mine didn’t—but they seem to have 
certain other traits—at least, mine had—which 
are peculiar. 

The chief trouble I had was in mounting. As 
soon as I had one foot in the stirrup and had begun 
to hop in the approved manner—I mean approved 
for riders of my age and waist measurement—the 
pains horse insisted on fidgeting round in a 
circle. 

That made it quite impossible to “ spring lightl 
into the saddle” in the graceful manner whic 
horsemen in novels always adopt; but I stuck to 
lia and hopped after him as nimbly as I 
could. 

I suppose it did look rather ridiculous, but I 
think some of the remarks I overheard were 
uncalled for. One man said he thought we waltzed 
very unevenly, ‘and another man thereupon sug- 
gested we were demonstrating a new style of 
“* Boston ” dance, 


Was I First or Not? 


There wero other comments which I hardly think 
worth repeating. 

I struggled up at last, and off the horse went— 
rather sooner than I was prepared for, but perhaps 
that was as well, for a good deal of precious time 
had been lost in the preliminary business of mount- 
ing. Fortunately, Swedish horses have fairly lon 
manes—at least, mine had; this was its one goad 
ogres with the aid of that useful fringe of 

air I managed to complete the course without 
falling off. 

As a matter of fact, I actually received some 
cheers as some chap caught my horse at the finish. 

I hoped great things of myself in the last contest 
of the five, which was a cross-country run, for I 
used to do a good_deal of that sort of thing some 
years ago. 

The course was about 23 miles, starting from and 
finishing at the Stadium. Unhappily Swedish land 
and English land differ a good deal, and between 
you and me I don't think much of the former for 
comfortable running. The ncighbourhood — of 
Stockholm is hard granite rock, and though, of 
course, it has a top-soil, the rock peeps out in a good 
many places, particularly in the region where the 
Stadium is situated. 

I did my best, but I found it mighty hard going, 
and my tongue was lolling pretty far out when I 
rolled into the Stadium after my little excursion. 

I can’t tell you exactly how I came out, because 
when I made inquiries of the officials they laughed 
and said “ First’?! But I don’t think this could 
have been so, because the event was awarded toa 
Swede. 

And in any case I was too much of a gentle- 
man and a sportsman to make a fuss about it, 


— 


WILLIE KNEW SOMETHING. 
A ROUGH-LOOKING man entered the home of a 
entleman in the suburbs, and seeing no one around 
but a small boy named Willie, said to him: “If you 
don’t tell me where your father keeps his money 
I'll knock your head off an’ afterwards eat 
er.” 
“Please don’t!” said Willie. ‘‘ You’ll find all 
the money we've got in an old coat in the kitchen.” 
Two minutes later a bruised and battered wreck 
was pitched through the front door of Willie’s 
home, and sat in the gutter and blinked. 
“That kid’s too smart,” said the man. ‘“ Never 
said a word about the ol’ man bein’ inside the 
coat,” 
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THIS PLAIN-SPOKEN 
NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


The event of Lise pablishing Season, so fur as Health and 
Purity are concerned, is the publication of the standard work 
on Marriage, by Mr. A. Dennison Light. Its appearance at the 
present moment is especially timely, in view of the startling 
evidence given before the Royal Commission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vigorous, originol, 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in his ** Marriaye : 
Before—and After,” he has surpassed all his former efHort Sy 
and achieved his masterpiece. 

“‘Marringe: Before—and After,” is a splendid piece of work, 
which every man or woman already married or contemplating 
marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, and 
scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy mock-modesty, the 
author deals with the great subject of Murriage in the most 
comprehensive and fascinating manner, giving to his readers, 
whether male or female, invaluable informution, biuts, and 
advice impossible to obtain elsewhere, 

‘The necessity of such a book as this has long been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
national well-being, and the union of a inan and a woman 
‘for better or worse" is the most important event in the life 
of any individual, the climax of human existence. Upon its 
results depend the future of the race and the happiness of the 
individuals concerned. 

Such an event demands, therefore, the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate eutering into tho 
state of matrimony. 

It also demands that those men and women already marrict 
should take steps to ascertain the very best course to pursue 
after marriage. They cannot find these things out for them- 
selves, They must rely upon the experience of others, 
experience always difficult to get on so delicate a subject as 

is. 


“Marriage: Before—and After” tells you all you want to 
know about these most important matters. 

It contains the accumulated knowledge of the best brains in 
the world on this question, knowledge hitherto unobtuinable 
except in very expensive inedical works, 

It shows how in young men thoughtlessness and want of 
knowledge is responsible for untold matrimonial misery. 

It shows also how ignorance iu the casc of young women, too, 
has led to unspeakable suffering and home-wreeking disasters. 

And it pelps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the treacherous 
snares and pitfalls thet lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, and marital 
comfort and enjoyment greatly increased, 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following certain rules is 
Been in better home life, healthicr offspring, and enhanced 

appiness, 

or obvious reasons the complete contents of this book 

cannot be summarised here. In the following short synopsis 
some of the most important and valuable parts of this work 
are necessarily left out. But enough remains to give you some 
idea of what this great book is like, and by sending to the 
address below you can read the whole work from tirst to lust 
in your own private time. 

Here is just the bare outline of what this Luok is—the 
skeleton st ipped, as it were, of its flesh. 


CHAITER I.—The future of tho child.— Dreadful ordea!s.—Purpose ef 
Author, 

CHAPTER II.—Age at which to marry.—Reavlt of early and late mar 

riuges.— Unripe parents.—What a physician says.— Disparity in ages.-- 

Religion and marringe.—7 aw of choice.—Prysical attributes in parent». 

— Love.—False Love.—How not to be misled.—Women who bre 

hearts.—Advice.— When not to murry. i 

CHAPTER IIf.— Amativencees ; its use and sbuse.—Wrong habits.—Con 
eculmont.- After merriage.— Usclul infer mation for the married, 

CHAPTER IV.-Importsrt Physiolegical Facts.—Hints for those who 
wish to become parents.— Th father’s influence. Rules for women, 
eic. (A most valuable chapter this, which al) miurried peo) to cught to 
read.) 

CHAPTER V.—Mainly about the Buby and nursing. 

CHAPTER VI.—The law of the Hushwund.— The husband's duty, ete. 

CHAPTER VII.—The taw of the Wife.—The wife's duty. Mur.tul Rights 
etc. 

CHAPTER VIII-—Su' Jeets of which moro m ght be said. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative book ought to 
be read und studied by every young umn and young Indy en- 
gaged to be married, a3 well as by those who are already 
married. Married men and women must real this book, and 
those contemplating marriage ought to read it, 

Write, then, for this book now. 

Seldom have delicate subjects been dealt with in so sensible, 
uncompromisingly 2 way. 

There is no shuffling or beating about the bush here, but a 
straightforward explonation of matters usually kept secret, an 
explanation which everyone can follow and understand, oud 
which gives the most valuable assistance to wl married coupl:. 
and to all who are hoping to shortly merge their destinic. 
into another's, 

The demand for copies of this book has been so enormon. 
that we are scarcely able to print quickly cnough, and the 
danger is that the fourth edition will be sold out within a tew 


8. 
ake sure of getting your copy, then, by writing for it now. 
Fill up this coupon and post it off. By returu this buuk wil 
be sent you under plain cover, 


COUPON. ™ic.7"} 


To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., a. 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. ¢ 
Dear Sirs, 
I enclose 18,24. Please send me post free by return one 
copy of ** Marriage: Beforc—and After.”’ 


ADDRESS 


ow 
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Are You Cheating Yourself ? 


If you are not Sure About It, Read this Article. 


Have you ever thought that you are cheating 
vourself day sfter day persistently, as a matter of 
course 2? You would be startled if you knew the 
extent of the robberies you commit, to your own 
‘iscomfiture ! 

You cheat yourself in summer out of long hours 
of daylight by rising four or five hours later than 
the sun. So you commonly cheat yourself out of 
sleep by going to bed too late. 

ost of us keep—or try our best to keep—any 
promises which we solemnly make to our friends. 
lf we promise faithfully to return a book we wish to 
borrow we should think very meanly of ourselves if 
we failed to keep faith. We should be full of 
Litter remorse if anything unforeseen happened, 
and we were never able to make g our 
promise. 

But we all make promises to ourselves—and 
break them. 

Is there a single reader of Pearson's Weekly who 
has not promised himself, or herself, to send a 
contribution to the Fresh Air Fund? There can 
he no reader who is not in deepest sympathy with 
the cause of the poor town children to whom the 
I.A.F. brings the only chance of country and 
seaside holidays. 

Have You Put It Off? 

You, reader, have you not long ago promised 
yourself the satisfaction of knowing you have 
given a poor town child the happiest day of 
its life by sending ninepence to the F.A.F., and so 
paying for the child’s country outing? Perhaps 
you have promised to give one of the poorest of 
the poor children, one pining away for want of 
fresh air, a fortnight’s holiday by the sea, knowing 
that this will cost you only ten shillings. 

Then perhaps you have put off—and put off. 
Spring has into summer, Midsummer Day 


has come and gone; and still the child whom you 
had thought of making so gloriously happy is 
waiting in the 


dingy court or alley which is its 
> 


Tue Post-office is constantly being told of its 
shortcomings. It is slow, unbusinesslike, and out- 
of-date. Not a word of credit is given, foongh 
it makes a profit of some five millions a year, thereby 
relieving the taxpayer to that extent. 

The Postmaster-General has one consolation, 
however ; all other nations send their representatives 
to study “‘ his little business,” and these gentlemen 
invariably admire it so much that they recommend 
“our magnificent postal service ” as a model to be 
copied by all countries, 

In their various duties, sorting-clerks use a great 
quantity of string. It is not expensive, not being 
of any betior quality than is absolutely necessary ; 
yet users of it are strictly warned not to waste it. 
In the book issued for the guidance of sorters, there 
is a rule which states, that “‘ when tying bundles of 
letters or newspapers, the string must be wound 
round twice only, in each instance." Again, in 
the London and other large offices, all pieces and 
— of string are carefully swept up—and 
be) . 

Saving in the ‘‘Hospital.’’ 

Lead seals have now taken the place of sealing-wax, 
and printed notices are put up, warning all officers 
not to drop any of them about the floor. Anyone 
putting his foot on one of them would be almost 
sure to slip, and fall on the polished floor. The 
authorities wish to avoid wastage of material ; also 
payment of compensation for broken Icgs. All 
seals which cannot be used, owing to some defect or 
other, are collected and sent back to the factory 
to be re-made. 

In the “hospital”? or ‘ broken department,” 
where damaged correspondence is dealt with, 
many packets and letters come to hand which 
have been so badly torn in transit that it is found 
necessary to inclose these in official envelopes and 
re-address them. The larger the official envelope, 
is, the more expensive it is. | Thercforo, 
should an officer be discovered putting a six-inch 
letter into a ten-inch envelope, he would be severely 
punished for his wastefulness. 

In making up a bundle of Ictters a brown paper 
label is ol, on which is printed the name of the 
town for which the correspondenco is intended. 


—Fo~ the funniest faces I will give five handsome watches. Mark postcards “‘Convic.”’ 


GFP.O.Economies 


Every Servant who wants a Pen or Pencil has to 
Sign a Book before He Gets It. 


home, hoping against hope that you will be truce 
yourself, . 

If you could actually see that poor child waiting 
for the good news that on the morrow or the next 
day, thanks to you, it will really and truly be 
taken for a country holiday, and hear wild birds 
singing, and pick the wild flowers, and play the 
most delightful games in forest glades, you would 
not go on cheating yourself for another moment. 

If anything were to happen to you—any accident 
to your fortunes or your person, and you remem- 
bered that you had broken the promise you had 
made to yourself, and it was too late to make it 
good, what bitter remorse would be yours! 

Be Faithful to Your Promise. 

Or if the illness of the poor, ailing child you had 
promised to help took a turn for the worse—all on 
account of the want of a change of air—would you 
ever forgive yourself if, through your broken 
promise, no other helping hand were stretched out 
to the little one, and the thought came to you that 
perhaps through your negligence the child had lost 
for ever the chance of Paehied ? 

If all readers would faithfully fulfil the promises 
they had made to themselves to help the F.A.F., 
there would be no question about carrying out this 
summer’s programme; three hundred thousand 
poor town children at least would be given life- 
saving holidays. 

And if only you are faithful to your promise, one 
child at least will bless your name, 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne b 


tary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
on, W.0, nd will 
Collecting forma may be 


Just lately, new labels have been introduced which 
cost only about half that the old ones did, yet they 
serve the purpose just as well. 

Pens and pencils are needed by the majority of 
the staff. But when an officer receives a pen or 
pencil he has to sign his name in a book kept for 
the purpose. The date of issue is also noted. It 
is thus possible to find out, at any time, whether or 
not officers are wasteful of these articles. 

The post-office is a good customer of the railwa 
companies. Different agreements are made with 
different companies as to the charges for carrying 
the mails. But in many cases it is so much per bag 
—neither size nor weight being taken into account. 
This system gives some scope for economising, and 
the G.P.O. authorities are not slow in taking 
advantage of their opportunities. The following 
is an actual example of what is done, 

All Packed into Two Bags. 


The London chief office receives from various 
towns in the South of England twenty-one bags 
of correspondence for Liverpool. These bags aro 
not opened in London, but sent on direct to their 
destination. As.a rule they are not very heavy, 
so before leaving London they are put into two 
large sacks—ten in one, eleven in the other. Then 
Euston ‘‘ books” two bags only—instead of 
twenty-one. There is certainly nothing unbusiness- 
like in this little stratagem. 

The post-office employs thousands of men and 
women, but never one too many for the amount of 
work. The staffs of the various offices are adjusted 
to a nicety, and a hundred people are never em- 
ployed when ninety-cight can do the work. 

During the coal strike great pains were taken 
to economise in light and fuel in all t-offices. 
The electrician was always at hand ready to 
ei off any light which could be dispensed 
with. 

It is remarkable, that in the great sorting office 
at Mount Pleasant, big boxes of stout candles are 
to be found deposited in convenient corners through- 
out the building. These are for the use in case 
the electrio light should momentarily fail. But 
they have only been needed some three or four 
times in ten years, _ 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 1, 1912, 


BLADDER WEAKNESS AND 
STOPPAGE. 


“ After a bud cold,” says Mr. F. Cowling, of 
Long Street, Eusingwold, “1 began to notice that 
sometbing was wrong with my kidneys, ‘There 


was bladder weakness and a miserable pain in 
my back. 


“Probably it was neglect of these troubles that 
was msible for what followed. I soon had 
my ihack so bad that it was only with difficulty 
that I was able to turn in bed? I had to have ho: 
flannels on my back to relieve the pain. I seemed 
to lose all vitulity, and for three weeks I hardly 
had the strength to undress myself. 

“There was a lot of sediment and trouble in 
relieving the bladder. On one occasion there was 
a complete stoppage for a day. 

For eleven weeks altogether I had to lie up. 
bat then I commenced with Doan’s Backache 
Kidney Pills, and soon I began to make headway. 
All my other medicines had done me no good, 
but after three boxes of Doan’s Backache Kidney 
Pills the pains left me and the water was natural. 
I was soon out and about again, feeling as well 
as ever I had been in my life. Doan’s Pills have 
been a blessing to me; I really don’t know what 
I should have done without them. 

(Signed) “ Freperick CowLrxa.” 

In 2s. 9d. boxes only; six boxes 13s. 9d. Never 
sold loose. Of all dealers, or from Foster- 
McClellan Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Be sure you ys the same pills as Mr. Cowling 
had. Send 1d. stamp for Free Sample Box. 


“PLASMON 
FOODS 
MAKE BONE, 


MUSCLE, BRAIN.” jf 
Davip F——, M.D. ee fs 


} 


contains 60 TIMES more id _nonrishment 

than Ordinary Custard Po » No eggs req 

PLASMON CUSTARD POWDER 26°87% proteid 

Ordinary ” ” 04% 

A 44. packet makes 6 

pints of CUSTARD in 
PERFEOTION. 


PLASMON is used by the 
Roya Famity, 


SPECIAL OFFER, | costirnepectster pusscons 
Plasmon Cocoa, Pinseson Ours 

Plasmon Biscuits, Plasinoa 

Custard, Plasmon Tes; and Piasmon Chocolate, her 
will be woah Ser Lie bent has Se Peano LS, ee 
Pwr endecr " by PLASM (Dept 


PEARSON'S 6d. NOVELS. 


Just Published 
: THE : 


RECTORY GOVERNESS 


By FERGUS HUME. 


A Story for the Holidays. 


Price 6d., of all Ruilway Bookstalls and Bookze!'rs; 
or post paid for 8d., from ©, Arthur Pearson Lu, 
17 and 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


(See page 144.) 
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INSURANCE PROBLEMS ANSWERED. 


By OUR EXPERT. 


The much-discussed Insurance Act has now 
come into force. Everybody is asking how the 
Act affects them personally, and, in order to 
clear up all points that may arise, we have 
engaged an expert to answer any questions and 
explain any knotty points free of all charge, of 


se. 
ooo write up for any information you may want. 


If youwanta reply sent by post inclose stamped 
envelope. Give all particulars relating to your 
work as briefly as possible, and, in case of low 
wages, state what they are. Letters should be 
wddressed to Insurance Expert, ‘Pearson's 
Weekly.” Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Here are some more replies to questions: 


L. R.—I am employed as an 1 pholsterer two days 
per week at 28. Od. per day. Please say whether I 
am compelled to insure ?——— 

Yes. Your employer pays 3d. for you, and 
deducts 4d. from your wages. 

S. B. P.—(1) I am leaving England on September 
5th for good. Am I a to pay for insurance 
until then? (2) Also, have had a form called 
“* Application Form for Unemployment Book” to fill 
up. Lam in the building trade, what must I do ?—— 

(1) You must insure while you are living in 
this country. (2) You must also pay for Unemploy- 
ment Insurance as you belong to one of the 
Insured Trades. 

E. P.—(1) Can you tell me tf “The National 
Deposit Friendly Society” ts considered an Approved 
Scciely? (2) Well tt be an advantage for me to join 
this sociely? (3) Will you give me the address of 
the secretary ?—— 

(1) The National Deposit Friendly Society has 
been approved. (2) I cannot advise you as to 
the merits of a particular society. (3) The secre- 
tary’s address is : Mr. C. Tuckfield, 37 Queen Square, 
Southampton Row, W.C. 

Tick-Tack.—My father kceps @ small confec- 
tionary shop, and I am a partner in the business, 
but I usually go out to work for three or four months 
tu the year. Please say what is my position.—— 

As a partner in the busincss you need not insure, 
but you must whenever you work for an employer. 

MistrEess.—I employ @ charwoman fortnightly 
on Wednesdays. Supposing she has no Monday 
cr Tuesday employment, am I responsible for her 
tnsurance during the week when she works for us, 
and have I any responsibility the other weeks ?—— 

If the woman has no Monday or Tuesday employ- 
ment you employ her “the first day in the week,” 
and you must pay for her. You are only respon- 
sible when she is actually working for you. 

Under 21.—Will you please say if apprentices 
have to be insured? I see in one of the forms tt 
says they are excluded, and in another “all over 16 
must pay.” I donot know what to do.—— 

If you are paid wages you must insure. As you 
aro under 21, the contribution rates for you are 3d. 
and 4d., whatever your remuneration. 

T. T.—I}f a girl ts just over 16 years of age and 
the wages are 48. 6d. per week, will she have to pay 
3d. and the employer 3d., or does the employer pay 
all? Some of my friends say one thing and some 
anolher.—— 

The girl is under 
whatever her wages. 

J. H.—I am an invalid and have been unatle to 
work for twelve months. I have been put in a little 
business by my friends. It may be years before I 
can work again. What must I do? I have not 
secn anything yet which deals with a case such as 
mine,x— 

You are not in employment, and therefore the 
Act does not affect you. 

G.M.—I have a pension of over £26 per year, thia, 
with my salary, makes a total of £126 a year. If I 
becoine @ Voluntary Contributor, docs my employer 
pay 3d. a week for me, or do I have to pay 7d ? 

With a pension of £26 per ycar, you can claim 
exemption, but your employer must pay 3d. for 
you. Ifyou become a Voluntary Contributor you 
must pay 7d. yourself. 

_ W. G.—A young woman aged 17, not an appren- 
fice, earns 10s. weekly for 6 days. Her employcr 
says she must pay 3d. Is this so ?—— 

Yes. The ordinary rates apply in this case, 
namely 3d. and 3d. 

J. OC. C—{1) Is an apprentice 17 years of age, 
living in, with no wages, liable undcr the Act? (2) 
Is an apprentice 17 years of age, receiving 6s, per 
week, but not living in, liable for tnsurance? If 
60, what are the contributions ?—— 

(1) The apprentice is not required to insure. 
(2) In this case the apprentice must be insured, 
The rates are 3d. and 4d, 


21, and, therefore, pays 3d., 


Most bachelors dislike babies, for some reason or other. 
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One Shilling Stick 


of Shaving Soap 


GIVEN FREE to EVERY READER who applies by Wednesday, August 24 


We have now successfully placed the MULCUTO 
SHAVING SOAP on the saaekiot, 

It is being sold in cnormous quantities, and we are 
receiving hundreds of letters dccluring that it is the best 
shaving soap obtainable. 

But we are not satisfied. We intend to make the 
Malcuto Soap as popular as the Famous Mulcuto Razor, 

In order to do this we shall continue for ten more days 
to GIVE AWAY to every purchaser of the Mulcuto 
Razor a shilling stick of this soap, only asking that they 
will recommend it to their frionds if they tind it what we 
claim it to be—the purest and most luxurious shaving soap 
in Fee woh een 

plications m. made on or before 
D ea before Wednesday, 


A 
HOW TO OBTAIN THIS FREE GIFT. 
The Mulcuto Safety Razor is far and away the best 
safety razor ou the market. 1t has a hollow-ground blade 


“And they 
give a 1/= Stick 
of Soap Free if 
you send at 
once.”” 


made of the finest Sheffield stecl, and it will last for years. 
The price of tho Muleuto Safety Razor is 2s. 6d., or 
3s. Gd. for the heavily plated Model de Luxe. 

To every reader of this aunouncement who on or before 
Wednesday, August 2Ist, sends 2s, Gd. for the Mulcuto 
Safety Razor (or 33. 6d. for the same razor in superior 
ety we will present a shilling stick of our ucw Mulcuto 
Shaving Soap. 


Mr. W. BR, of High Fields, Nr. Doncaster, Yorks, writes :— 
**sir,—Kindsy forward one of your No, 2 Muleito Safety Razors, 
for which I encloro P.O. for 3s, + and oblige, Have ured 
one of yo:r Mulcuto No. 3 for four years, and it has given every 
Ratisfaction.”” 
Mr. . D.. of Roath, Card ff, writes :— ; 
* Deir Sirs,—I sent to you five years ago for one of your Safety Rozcrs, 
for which I only paid 2a. 6d. I have had it in constant use ever since, 


andI alwaye enjoy aciean and cunfortable shave, aud tho sacor !y sull 
in anlendi 


condition.” 


days. 


—— FREE GIFT COUPON. 


To the MULCUTO SAFETY RAZOR COY. 
(Dept. 60), 81 to 33 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Over Chancery Lane Tube Station). 

Dear Sirs,—Please forward me, carriage paid, by return, the Mulcuto 
Safety Razor, for which I enclose P.O. value 3s. 6d.,* upon condition that 
you return the cash to me in full should I send the outfit back within 30 
Also enclose, in accordance with your undertaking, free of charge, 
one Shilling Stick of the Mulcuto Shaving Soap. 


® Send only 2s. 6d. if yo 


Here is a chance for the bachelors! 


The offer is open until August 2lst, but pleaso send 
at once. 

The Malcuto Safety Razor has practically beaten all its 
competitors out of the field. Although it costs only 2s. Gu. 
(or 8s. 6d. in a highly-finished style), it has proved to be 
the most practical, useful, and reliable safety razor obtain- 
able. No one who has once used a Mulcuto Safety Razor 
will ever use any other, It is the right kind of razor for 
“a pleasing shave.’’ 

We have sold tens of thousands of these razors, and that 
is His we feel contident there will be a great demand for 
the Mulcuto Shaving Soap. 

It is absplutely pure, of super-refined quality, and will be 
found soothing and comforting to the most delicate skin. 

Every man who shaves himself—no matter what kind of 
razor he uses—should try the Muleuto Shaving Soap, which 
he ean buy for one shilling. 

Until August 21st, however, it will be sent FREE to every 


The Mulcuto Razor is made in two 
styles :— 


No. 1 Nickel-plated, 2s. 6d. 


No. 2 Heavily Silver-plated 
mode! de luxe, 3s. 6d. 


Complete in metal case with holder 
for stropping the blade. 


purchaser of tho Muleuto Safety Razor. Where possible 
please make use of the coupon printed below. 
We ask you to try the Mulcnto Razor for 30 Days 
Pree of Charge. 
Ifat the end of that time youn are dissatisfied 
with the Razor, send it back and your money 


will be returned in full. 
Mr. J. of Tverton Meath, near Sany, Beds. :— 
“ Sir,— Would you please send on one of your safety Ravore, for which 


Tenclose Postal Order. I have waed one of them thia last three Yeurs ita 
great satisfaction. Now I want another one.” 
Mr. W. T. C.. of Cumnor Hill, Oxford, writes: — 
* Dear sirs.—Kindly let mo know if you can supply me with a blade to 
ilcuto Razor No. 2, as supplied four yearsago I muy say that 


mey satisfied with it, having wu it continnously all that 
time with on blade only, I consider it a splendid thing. 1 would not 
use any o her razor now.” 


Perrerre etre 


u would prefer the No. 1 Nickel-plated Mulcute 
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Just as ‘Good 


Some Makeshifts that are Quite Effective and 
Will Save You a Lot of Money. 

In an emergency the man who thinks, can 
always find something which will do just as well. 

Look, for ex- 
ample, at the first 
picture. If a 
castor has broken 
off one of the legs 
of an armchair it 
should be replaced 
as soon as possible. 
In small country 
places it may be 
a matter of days 
before you go into 
the nearest town 
and get a castor. 
Menpw hile He 
carpet is ing 
ripped up by the 
projecting screw 


—_—== 


If any of your chairs should lose a 


oan iy Be. castor, @ wooden handle from a 
fastened drawer makes an ercellent make- 


Aa weeatlond shift. Otherwise your carpet will 


be ripped up. 
makeshift is an 
ordinary wooden handle from a drawer. Slip the 
handle over the screw as in the illustration, and 
you will find that 


it will serve almost 
q as well as the 
| original castor. 
The careful man 
2 always hangs his 


trousersup. There 
is no need, how- 
ever, for him to 
go to the expense 
of buying a com- 
licated trouser 
hanger and press. 
A few feet of wire 
is all he requires. 
Bend the wire into 
a circl as in 
Figure 1, leaving a hook on one side. Then 
double the wire on itself, as in 2, and turn up 
the ends as in 3. ‘ 
The turned up 
ends, A A, fix on 
to the trouser 
buttons. The 
spring of the wire 
keeps the waist 
tight and re- 
moves all 
unsightly —= 
creases. ee 
A good house- 
wife firmly be- 
lieves that noth- 
ing need be 
wasted, 


3 
A A 


A home-made hanger for trousers 

made with a piece of wire. 

turned up ends, A A, fiz on to the 
trouser buttons, 


Two old brooms fixed together like 


Here is a tip this make a fine boot-cleaner for the 
for using up your man who gardens and gets his boots 
old brooms when 
they have become 
too worn for their proper p 
husband to fix them up as in 


Ass 


caked with earth. 


Get your 
the illustration. 
Fixed like this 
they make an 
excellent boot- 
cleaner, and to 
the man who is 
fond of gardening 
it will prove in- 
valuable, and 
save many a lump 
of mud being 
brought into the 
house. 
The fourth 
picture looks 
uite an imposi 
ant air. he 
average man 
naturally thinks 
that to make a 
kitchen dresser 
is beyond his 
powers. Yet the 
one shown was made by a man without any 
knowledge of carpentry, and quite simply. 


mare RES ow om 
) a 
ASA s 


a I Prod 


Anyone can turn a chest of drawers 
into a neat little dresser. 
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He took the drawers out of an old chest of 
drawers and removed the handles. The drawers 
were then : 
arranged on 
the top of the 
chest, as in the 
illustration, 
and firmly 
na : led to- 

ther. 
n long the 
edges of the 
drawers he 
screwed in 
hooks upon 
which to han; 
up cups a 
jugs. The 
inside served 
for plates, a 
narrow strip 
of wood nailed 
along the 
edges pre- 
venting the plates from slipping. The bottom half 
of the chest of drawers was covered with a 
dainty curtain by his wife. This half was used 
as cupboards‘in which to keep tea, coffee, sugar, 
and so on. Out of the old chest of drawers, in 
fact, was made a charming dresser! Nothing is 
wasted in that house ! 

An old cycle tyre outer cover will do just as 
well as any of the rubber heels you can buy. A 
cycle tyre is often thrown away when it has onl 


Don't buy rubber heels if you have an 
old cycle tyre. Cut them out for 
yourself, 


a one or two wea 
Tow to: =. mantie places in it. The 
mourr, = PEPYACED Stil] sound parts, 


however, make 
excellent rubber 
heels. All you do 
is to put your heel 
on the inside of 
the cover, and cut 
round with a knife. 
Nail the pieces of 
rubber to the heel 
with rivet. If 
the tread of the 
tyre has worn thin. 
put a double layer 
of rubber on to 
the heel. An old 
cycle tyre will keep 
you in rubber heels for many a month to come. 

When an incandescent mantle begins to fray at 
the bottom most people replace it by a new one 
on account of the bad light they get. following 
method will do just as well and double the length 
of life of the mantle. . 

The mantle should be lifted with a hairpin or 
hatpin, as in the diagram, and the frayed ends 
carefully trimmed straight with a pair of scissors. 
Then take out the fork and break off sufficient to 
lower the shortened mantle down to its proper 
level. When replaced it will be found that the 
mantle gives just as good a light as ever. 


BMantles that have frayed at the 

bottom need not be thrown away. 

Trim up the edges and they will 
be as good as new. 


* I wisn Jack would write his figures plainer. I 
can’t possibly tell from his letter whether it is one 
thousand or ten thousand kisses that he sends me,” 


BLOWING HIS HORN. 

Lrrttze WiiE, a slum boy, on his first visit to 
the country was greatly excited on secing a cow 
grazing in a field. ; 

“Oh, what is that ?” he exclaimed, 

“ That is a cow,” was the reply. 

“ And what are those things on its head ?” 

Lid Horns.” 

They had proceeded but a little farther when 
Willie was startled by the long, loud bellowing of 
the animal, ‘“ Which horn did it blow ? ” he asked 
excitedly, 


LADIES =—+- 
should watch the London 


Dirily Express 


every Monday for Special Announcements of the 
Leading London Drapers. 


On Sale Everywhere. One Halfpenny. 
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Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 
1. Federation Ticket. 
2. Crying Wolf. 
3. Prohibition States, 
4. Castle in Spain. 
5. Maecenas, 
6. Irish Bull. 


They are everyday orpeee knit, and I want 

you to explain them. I will give six half-guines« 

ae explanations considered the clearest ani 
st. 

First of all write the word or phrase you chooze 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addressos 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

_, You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separaty 
postcard: 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, :7 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
August Ist. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 85. 


41) DOWN UNDER. 

The prize-winner, A. E. Keyford, 32 Ringstead Road, 
Catford, S.E., thus lained the above phrase : 

This is a colloquial term for Australia and tha 
neighbou lands, As maps and models of the 
terrestrial globe are always mounted with north at 
the top and south at the bottom, the expression Down 
Under for the Antipodes is a graphic, though strictly 
incorrect, way of describing the position, 


@) COMMEMORATION WEEK. : 

The winning erplanation was received from C. EF. 
Lawrence, Walesby. Market Rasen, and was as follows: 

The Latin commemoratio means ‘‘ recording,”’ and in 
Commemoration Week at Oxford—tho close of the 
Academic year—the principal function is the Latin 
oration in the Shel ae eee in memory of 
University benefactors. ize compositions are 
recited, omoeary de; are conferred, and Oxford, 
at its gayest, entertains its fricnds. 


(3) JUNTA. ; 
For the explanation which follows the prize of 10s. G7. 

has been awarded to J. Helliwell, 48 Southgrove Loud, 

Sheffield. : . 

Junta (Latin, junctus, joined) is a Spanish worl 
denoting the Grand Council of State in Spain, 02 
other body formed for political putposes. Tho junts 
of 1808 was elected for the defence of Spain again-t 
Napoleon. Anglicised into junto, the term implies a 
political body working with secrecy or intrigue. 


(4 MRS. GRUNDY. 

The winner, W. F. Crossland, 65 Argyle Road, He-ln, 
Sheffield, described this phrase tn the following terms : | 

The fictitious character who stands as the invisibls 
guardian and censor of British morals, The question, 
“But what will Mrs. Grundy say?” frequentiv 
occurred in Thomas Morton’s play Speed the Plon'. 
published in 1800, and “Mrs, Grundy” became a 
personified synonym fop conduct beyond reproach. 


(5) MORRIS DANCES. ; 

The prize in this contest was awarded to S. Ellis, 
Bellingham, Wigan, who wrote as follows : 

These were old English country dances, peerta 
to the accompaniment of music, jingling Il3, and 
rattles. Subsequently the semi-historical characters of 
Robin Hood and his attendants were introduced. 
This type of dance is said to owe its origin to thy 
Moors. Hence the title, a corruption of ‘ Mooris4 
Dances,” 


(6) ORDER IN COUNCIZn 
The altempt selected as 
R. G. Wyatt, 1la Hamilton 


worded : ; . 

This is an order issued by the Sovereign, in an 
emergency, on the advice of the Privy Council, and, 
until confirmed by Parliament, it has only & tem- 
porary legislative effect. Those who vise the 
issue of such orders are considered personally re- 
sponsible for them until indemnified by Parliament. 


the best was contributed 59 
Road, S.W., and was thie 


—Tell me why you dislike babies. Give your reason in ten words, not more. (Turn to page 138.) 
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The Story of an English Girl’s 
Experience in the 


Terrible 
Land of Exiles. 


CHAPTER X. 
Rescued at Last. 


Marcaret found that she and Anna were to spend 
the rest of that terrible night in a small cell set apart 
for refractory prisoners, situated at one end of the 
women's quarters. It was a dark, miserable place, 
with no window and a cold stone floor. When 
Margaret was pushed roughly inside by Count Paulo- 
vitch, and the door locked upon her, she saw by the 
light of @ guttering candle that Anna was already 
there. 

Sho lay upon a heap of dirty straw in one corner, 
which was the only bedding the wretched cell con- 
tained. She looked up with a hunted expression 
in her eyes as Margaret entcred. \When she saw the 
look of hope in her friend's eyes, she raised herself 
eagerly on one elbow, and then fell back with a groan 
of pain. . 

Margaret knelt swiftly baths by her side and put 
her arms about tho frail, girlish form which had been 
eo cruclly tortured. For herself hope had dawned 
afresh. Hugh Conroy, the man who loved her, 
had followed her from England to Russia, from 
Russia to Siberia. He had penetrated the mystery 
of her fate, and even now was standing on guard 
within a few yards of her in the uniform of a Russian 
sentry. 

In spite of the hope new born within her bosom 
Margarct’s blood ran cold at the thought of the 
deadly peril in which Hugh stood. Paulovitch 
was not a man who would scruple what means he 
used to get rid of anyone who stood in his path. For 
his own ends he had obtained a pardon for her, but 
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he would not allow it 
to be acted upon except 
on his own shameful 
terms. And yet as 
Margaret compared the 
two men—Hugh with 
his frank, fearless eyes, 
his stron: athletic 
figure, and his un- 
conquerable spirit, and 
Count Paulovitch with 
his crafty, evil face, and 
his lean frame weakened 
by dissipation—the hope 
within her grew stronger. 
In spite of the odds 
against him, she believed 
that when it came to a contest between the two 
ey Hugh would not be the one to come off second 
st. 

Tenderly she whispered to Anna the story of the 
pardon and of Hugh’s mysterious presence, and tried 
to raise hope in the poor girl's hcart that her lover 
might be able to accomplish the rescue of them both. 

Tears of joy welled up into Anna's dark eycs. 
She, alas, knew that for her thero was no hope. ‘The 
existence—even in the hands of Count Paulovitch—- 
of a pardon for Margarct might make it possible for 
her to go free. For hersclf she knew that there was no 
hope until sho had served her dreadful sentence 
to the last hour. 

But she did not distress her friend with these sad 
thoughts, but with swcct unselfishness found comfort 
in the fact that Margaret, desperate as her position 
was, had still room for hope. Presently the two 
girls, utterly weary with the hardship and horrors 
they had endured, fell asleep for the few brief hours 
that remained before daybreak. 

All too soon came the grim Siberian dawn, with the 
noise of prisoners and soldicrs preparing for the long 
day's march. Thero was a sound of the key turning 
in the lock and of an opening door. Margaret woko 
with astart. She had beendreaming of Hugh. Could 
it be he who was now about to enter the cell ? 

She started to her fect, and saw, not the face of 
the man sho loved, but the crucl, smiling visago of 
Count Paulovitch. 

As he came into the cell, Margaret noticed that he 
was already dressed for a journey. He wore a heavy 
fur cap, and a huge cloak that enveloped him to his 
feet. 


“T have come to bid you a long farewell,” he said 
curtly. ‘‘ Dispatches have arrived which necessitate 


my immediate return to St. Petersburg. I start in 
ara al It is for you to say whether | go 
‘alone.’ ” 


He paused, and raised his eyebrows interrogatively. 

Margaret's heart gave a sudden leap. Surely 
this was only a last attempt at bluff on the part 
of her enemy. Surely if he had decided to give up 
the attempt to bend her to his will he would not with- 
hold the pardon which had been granted to her. She 
met his gazo fearlessly. 

“IT can never do as you wish!” she said in a low, 
determined voice. 

Count Paulovitch shrugged his shoulders and took 
from his pocket a roll of parchment. 

“ Very well,” he said drily, ‘I accept that as your 
final answer.” 

He took from his pocket a silver matchbox and 
lit the candle. 

“I have here,’ he went on, “the pardon signed 
by his Imperial Majesty the Tsar, which { showed 
you last night. You shall see mo burn it.” 

Cruelly, slowly, he moved the parchment in his hand 
towards the flame of the candle. Margaret watched 
him with horror in her eyes and despair in hev heart. 
She had not believed that even this monster of wickcd- 
ness could be so wantonly crucl. He knew sho was 
innocent of the crime with which she had been charged. 
He had in his hand the means of restoring her to 
happiness and freedom. Yet he was condemning 
her afresh to the terrors of imprisonment and cxile. 

The smoky flame was already licking the yellow 
folds of tho parchment when a sudden sound behind 
her made Margaret look round. While the Count had 
been speaking Anna had lain motionless on her bed of 
straw, her dark eyes fixed upon him, listening to his 
cruel and bittcr words. As @ corner of the parchment 
burst into flame she sprang suddenly to her fect. 
The torture she had undergone made every move- 
ment an agony, but it did not stop her. With a mean 
of pain she stood erect and threw herself on Connt 
Peulovitch, snatching tho pardon from his grasp, 
and smothering the flames with her hands. 

Th: momentary expression of amazement that 
spread upon his face gave way to ono of furious raze. 
With blazing eyes Paulovitch took a step forward 
and raising his heavy hand brought it down with 
brutal force. Anna staggered helplessly back, and 
then, before Margarct could put out a hand to catch * 

(Continued on next page.) 
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her, fell sideways with a terrible crash upon the stone 
floor. A thin stream of blood broke from her white 
temple where it had caught a projecting corner. 
She moaned faintly, and then as Margaret threw 
drself upon her knees beside her, Anna’s cyes closed 
and she lapsed into merciful unconsciousness. 

With a snarl Paulovitch bent down and seized the 
parchment, but so tight was the grip of Anna’s slender 
fingers upon it that he could not loosen it. Savagely, 
fiercely, tried to bend them back, but without 
avail. So intent waa ho upon this task that he did 
not know that the door had opened behind him, until 
a startled exclamation burst from Margaret's lips. 

Then he turned round. 

Just inside the doorway stood a man in the uniform 
of @ Russian soldier. His glance travelled rapidly 
round the cell, It took in the body of the unconscious 
girl with Margaret bending over it, and finally rested 
coldly upon Count Paulovitch. 

The latter opened his mouth to speak, but as he 
did so something in this man's face arrested him. 
Tts calm an confident air, its steady gaze, seemed to 
disconcert him. Count Paulovitch did not tend 
to remember the faces of all the soldiers forming the 
escort, but instinctively he suspected that this man, 
despite his uniform, despite his presence there in the 
Siberian wilds, was no Russian. ‘ 

A moment later suspicion became certainty, for 
Margaret had flown across tho cell to be clasped in the 
shelter of the stranger's arms. Neither spoke ; in that 
second all the sad misunderstandings of the past were 
forgotten ; and there in this dismal cell ia far Siberia, 
Hugh Conroy pressed upon the lips of the girl he 
loved their first sacred kiss. 

The sight seemed to madden Paulovitch. 

“Who are you and how dare you enter here?” he 
blustered, and yet there was fear mingled with the 
rage in his voice. ‘“ You are no Russian. Are you 
aware of the penalty for masquerading in that 
uniform ?” 

Hugh pes Margaret gently on one side and turned 
towards his questioner. 

“Tam aware that a pardon was granted weeks 
to the prisoner falsely described as Margaret Goldste’ 
and I am here to see that it is put into force. I ask 
you to produce it.” 

Paulovitch glanced at the flickering candle and made 
a sudden movement towards Anna. As he did 80 
Margaret darted forward and laid her hands upon the 
parchment. Instantly the clenched fingers relaxed 
their grip, as th the unconscious girl knew that 
she was giving her c into safe keeping. 

Margaret turned to Hugh with the precious pardon 
iu her hand. 

“Ho would have burnt it!"’ she exclaimed, “if 
Anna had not snatched it from him. Then he struck 


Anna snatched the pardon from hie grazp, smothering 
the flames with her hands. 


her down and she fainted. Oh, Hugh, can’t you save 
us both? I can’t go back and leave Anna here.” 

As Maryaret finished speaking a convulsive shudder 
passed through the prostrate form. Hugh went 
quickly forward, knelt for a moment by Anna’s side, 
and laid a hand upon her heart. 

Then he stood up. 

“There's no need for us to help her now,”’ he said 
solemnly. “A a e Power than ours has stcpped 
in and given her her relcase. Anna is dead.” 

A bitter cry burst from Margaret's lips, and she 
broke into a torrent of tears as she threw herself 
beside the body of her friend. Frantically she took 
the cold hands between her own, kissed the white 
brow, and called upon her friend by name. ‘There 
was no response. Anna would never feel the bitter 


Siberian cold again. Her ey were powerless to 
torture her more. She had laid down her life to save 
her fricnd. 


—For the best reasons I will give five Briar Pipes. 
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Count Paulovitch started forward and 


had killed. An expression of fear crossed his face, 
and it became foged with a yellowish grey. 


“It was an accident!” he murmured beneath his 


breath. “An accident! I swear it!” 


He brushed a hand across his eyes as if to shut out 


the “ay and turned to leave the cell. 
oe tay ! » 

Hugh’s voice rang out sharply. Paulovitch, still 
muttering to himself, turned towards him, and shivered 
rotted saw that Hugh had drawn a revolver from his 

t. 

“It was an accident ! ” he repeated. 


I tell you!” 

“T am not the j of that,” said Hugh coldly. 
He looked down at frail body of the girl who 
had given her life for Margaret, and something like 
a sob rose in his throat. ‘If I were, I would shoot 
you like a dog. But I leave you toa Higher Justice 
than mine.” He paused. ‘You will stay here 
until the prisoners and their escort have marc on. 
When they come to fctch the prisoners from the cell, 
you will show the officer in command the pardon 
that has been granted to Margaret Goldstein, and you 
will tell him what story you please to account for 
the death of this poor girl. But of one thing rest 
assured. If you attempt treachery by so much as 
a look, in that moment I will shoot you.” 

Count Paulovitch scowled, but like all cruel mon 
he was a coward, and he made no further attempt to 
leave the cell. 

He obeyed Hugh's orders to the letter, and an hour 
later, when the tramp of prisoners and soldiers had 
died away, Paulovitch entered the sleigh that was in 
waiting, and drove off, casting a last venomous look 
at the girl he had tried to ruin and at the man who 
had snatched her from his clutches. Then he smiled 

timly to himself. Europe was thousands of miles away, 
fe would be a strange thing if he, Count Paulovite. 
powerful and not too squeamish as to his methods, 
could not find a way to get even with his enemics, 


“ An accident, 


CHAPTER XI. 
Conclusion. 


A MILE away in the forest was a tinv hamlet where 
Hugh had left the sleigh which had enabled him 
to reach the halting place of the Siberian exiles. As 
soon as Paulovitch driven away, leaving Margaret 
and himself alone in the desolate prison buildings, 
he had hurried off to fetch the sleigh and its driver. 

In an hour he was back. He had discarded the 
disguise by means of which he had been able to penetrate 
into Margaret's cell, and had also brought fresh clothes 
for Margaret, who thankfully discarded the hateful 
prison garb. 

It was two long days’ sleigh drive to the nearest 
point on the railway, and Hugh was anxious to be 
off. Europe was nearly three thousand miles away, 
and he knew that between them and safety was a 
bitter, venomous enemy who would stoop to any 
depths to prevent them from reaching their goal. 

ut there was one sad duty to be performed before 
they could leave the halting-place behind. Even 
the joy at the reunion could not banish from the 
hearts of Margaret and Hugh the deep sorrow at the 
death of the unhappy girl who had sacrificed her life 
to save her friend. 

They wrapped her fair young body in a simple 
winding sheet, and carried it far away from the dismal 
cell and the ugly prison buildings into the depths of 
the forest. ‘There, in a lonely glade, far from the 
haunts of men, where a glittering winter sun shone 
brightly down on the untrodden snow, Hugh and the 
driver of the sleigh dug a grave. They laid Anna's 
body within it, and piled a mound of earth and stones 
to mark the spot. There was no priest nor parson 
to read a funeral service, but Margaret and Hugh knelt 
down hand in hand upon the snow, and each of them 
said a silent prayer. At a little distance, bare- 
headed, stood the rough sleigh driver, his rugged 
cheeks wet with tears. 

When this sad duty was over, they entered the 
sleigh and set out to retrace their way across the 
hundred miles of snowy waste that lay between them 
and the railway. 

Buried deep beneath heavy rugs to shut out the 
icy cold, Margaret confided in Hugh all the strange and 
terrible adventures she had encountered since last 
they parted in London. She learnt of Drouch’s 
cruel treachery, and heard the thrilling story of 
Hugh's pursuit across Russia and into the heart of 
Siberia, of his desperate step in assuming the diszuise 
of a Russian soldier in order to enter the prison 
buildings by night unobserved. ; 

The sleigh ran swiftly on, but at five o’clock they 
came to the village where they were forced to halt for 
the night. Dusk was falli fast, and all around 
could be heard the howling of wolves. 

Margaret slept in the only spare bedroom the tiny 
village inn scemed to possess, while Hugh, rolled in 
his rugs, slept outside her door. No one, he was 
resolved, should enter that room except over his dead 
body. Whether Paulovitch would attempt to molest 
her further he could not guess. But he remembered 


stood 
for a moment looking down on the face of the girl he 
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that last bitter look he had cast behind as he drove 
away. Brave as he was, Hugh shivered as he thouzht 
of the distance that still separated them from England, 
of the danger that might still arise to threaten the 
safety of the girl who had been saved at such a terrible 


price. 
But the night passed uneventfully, and the next dav 
they set forth again. Every mile of snowy wasta 
that they left behind seemed to bring England nearer, 
and that night they hoped to reach the railway. 
Dusk was already falling, and only a fow miles ro- 
mained to be covered. It was a wild night; the mooa 


f fear crossed Count Paulovitch's face 
town on the girl he had killed. 


—=> 
An expression o 

as he looked 
was almost totally obscured by clouds, ‘and all around 
wolves were howling dismally as if they scented human 
flesh, Hugh took out his revolver to make sure 
then it was in working order. 

Suddenly as they were passing through a thick 
copse the snarl of wolves became audible within a few 
yards of them, and Hugh thoucht he heard the cry 
of a human being. He listened. Above tho jingle 
of the sleigh bells and the swish of the sleigh runners 
upon the snow, he heard the sound again. 

He shouted to the driver to pull up, and, revolver 
in hand, advanced cautiously to where the noise 
came from. In a few scconds he could distinguish 
half a dozen dark forms worrying and snarling over 
a shapeless something on the ground. Ho fired twice 
into their midst and sent them scurrying away into the 
blackness. On the ground in front of him, in a hollow 
formed by the tree trunks that leaned towards cach 
other, Hugh saw what appeared at first sight to be 
a huge bear-skin. 

Cautiously he approached closer. At the instant 
the moon shone out from behind its canopy of cloud, 
and Hugh drew in his breath sharply and shuddered 
at the sight that mot his gaze. 

At his feet lay a Jarge bear-skin coat. The wolves 
had already been at work, but there was no douvt 
as to the identity of the man who had met this awful 
fate, for staring up at him in the light of the moon, 
with an expression of ghastly fear in its staring ey«4 
and its teeth biting the thin lips in agony, Hugh sa» 
the yellow face of Count Paulovitch. One bony haul 
still clutched a heavy pistol, and Hugh realised th-~ 
meaning of his presence in the copse. He had lain in 
ambush, by reason of the black malice and hatirt 
in his heart, hoping to shoot down on the threshoii 
of freedom the victims that had escaped him. 

ae moon yen oa al Hugh $ersing ares oes 
tl ight, ia way back to tho sleigh. 
Ap Fons Bees they bad reached the railway, and we: 
in the train, speeding back to the land of love ani 
freedom. 

° e * ° ry * 

We may leave them there, for the rest of the journey 
home was uneventful, and a few short weeks saw 
Margaret staying at Hugh’s happy country homo ia 
Sussex, gathering health and strength again after her 
terrible trials and sufferings. A few weeks mor? 
and Hugh and Margaret were married, and on the 
same day, on the wall of the little country church 
that saw them wed, a tablet was erected to the memory 
of one who eleeps three thousand miles away in the 
heart of a Siberian forest. It bears the simple in- 
ecription : 

“To ANNA, 

Wuo Diep raat Her Farexp Micat Livre.” 
ED 
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MY WORD, IT'S HOT ! 


Hints That will Keep You Cool when the Heat 
Waves. 


Tne average Englishman knows far less of the 
various ye of keeping cool in hot weather than 
the man who lives in the tropics, but it is not for 
want of scientific suggestions on the subject. In 
fact, if the man in the street were to lay to heart 
all the suggestions offered by scientists, medical 
and otherwise, ho would pass through the hottest 
of heat waves smiling. 

One of the most unpleasant things about a 
spell of hot weather is,as everybody knows, the 
fact that a glass of really cold water is almost 
impossible to get. Few households can go to the 
expense of a refrigerating plant. But by adopting 
an idea known to every Anglo-Indian, the problem 
can be solved simply enough. 

The white man in India avoids lukewarm 
drinking-water by the use of the water-monkey, 
a carafe made of coarse earthenware, so porous 
that the water keeps oozing through. These 
drops of moisture on the outside evaporate in the 
sos NORE and keep the contents of the carafe 
Cool. 

The reason is that when moisture is evaporating 
from a surface it chills the surface it is evaporating 
from. That is why one’s hands feel so cold on 
removing them from a basin of hot wator. The 
steam from them makes them feel chilly. 


Jackets Keep the Water Cool. 

This idea has latcly been improved upon by 
roviding ordinary water carafes with felt jackcts. 
f you drench the jacketed bottle in a weak mixture 

of methylated spirit and water and place it in a 
draught you can rely on its contents staying 
delightfully cool. 

Methylated spirit evaporates far more quickly 
than water does, so that the cooling effect of tho 
evaporation from the wet felt jacket is increasod. 
One firm sold hundreds of these felt-covered 
bottles last summer, but the jacket can easily 
be made at home. 

Another recent idea, so simple that it seems 
surprising it did not come into use long ago, is 
a plan for keeping a room cool in hot weather. 
If the windows are opened and the curtains 
kept drawn across and are constantly soaked, no 
air can enter the room, without being cooled on 
its way, provided the door is kept shut. 

The method adopted in one or two large city 
offices lust summer was to have a pipe led from 
a cistern in the roof to the top of the window, 
where a series of small holes let a steady trickle 
of water keep the curtains drenched. 

But any handy houscholder can get quite as 
good results without the expense of having a 
pipe fitted. A long, narrow wooden tank, a couple 
of inches or so deep, can easily he fitted at the 
top of a window, and a few small holes pierced 
through the bottom. If the curtains, which may be of 
any cheap gauzy substance, he tixed at the bottom 
as well as the top to prevent their fluttering, and 
a similar little runnel be fixed at the bottom, 
to hold the drip, the device is in working order, and 
its eflects on the temperature of the :0om amazing. 


Wrists under the Running Tap. 


A useful medical hint on keeping cool is that 
keeping one’s wrists under a running tap has a 
far more bracing and cooling effect than a cold 
bath. The towelling after a cold bath is apt to 
make the body glow with tho friction. Keeping 
the wrists for two or three minutes in running 
water, on the other hand, will cool tho blood 
right through tho body, owing to tho fact that the 
blood comes nearest the surface there in arteries 
and veins, and to the fact that it is constantly 
circulating. 

Wear, in hot weather, clothes of as light a 
hue as you possibly can. White is the ideal colour 
for hot weather as most women and all inhabitants 
of the tropics know. But fewer know the reason, 
which is the scientific one, that white reflects heat- 
rays back, absorbing hardly any; black, on the 
other hand, absorbs the heat rays without reflecting. 
A light grey is an excellent colour. 

Hundreds of ‘‘kcep-cool” patents have been 
registered, but most of them are very cumbrous. 
You can, if you want them, get bowler hats with 
sprays fitted inside, worked by pressing a spot 
on the crown. 

But the simpler ways are those that score, 


tell me why a plum-pie is like the seaside swimmer girl: 


Results of Footline Competition, 2 


. “F.A.F. RECITE" CONTEST. 

The prize of half @ cuinea was offered for the best 
recitation, not exceeding twenty lines, descriptive of 
{he dittle children of the ons, and this pee been won 

. Tait, i" beffie : 
contributed the following : an ‘eabin 


I’m only a ragged urchin, a waif of a London slum; 
I livo in a squalid cellar, whero light and air ne'er come; 
But I've heard ‘em talk of the country, @ place where 
Ady tinsic sack yo-ttey- iow aad reel ike louch cl 
e ry 
the freshening reese” ee eee 
There's @ poster on the hoarding, and the sky is fresh 
and blue, 
It ecems to me it’s really far too pretty to be true; 
But Jimmie, him wot’s cripple, eaye his mother used 


to say 
As ‘ow she'd been where fields were green and happy 
children play. 


I don’f remember mother, she died when I was born, 
So I never heard her talk of such like things as waving 


corn; 
The teacher at the day-school used to speak of fields of 


wheat, 
But for kids like me there’s nought to eee, but the 
crowds in the busy etreet. 


I'd like to eee the country, if paly for @ day, 
If I only knew which way to go, I think I'd run eway, 
But I've got to aell these papers before I dare go home, 
And perhaps in dreams | shall ece the streams, and in 
pleasan® places roam. 
“NEW HAT” CONTEST. 

Ten blue-bird brooches were offered for the best ex- 
cuses which might be made by a lady to her husband or 
father to induce him to provide her with e new hat. 
‘The following are the winners: Miss S. Barklie. Hili 
Eall, Lisburn, lreland; Mrs. Farrer, Thorn Lea, Lyd- 
gate, Todmorden; Mrs. R. Gorst, 72 Gowan Lan- 

rs. H. Green, 24 Southampton St., Reading; 
. M. Hanbury, 3 Fitzalan Rd., Littlehampton ; 
" McDougall, 3 Pointfauld Terr., Dumbarton; 


Mies V. , Cross-in-Hand, Sussex; Mrs. F. Smith, 
18 Pearl St., 
5 Alexander 


Carlinghow, Batley; Miss S. Wainwright, 
St., Tyldesley, Manchester; Mrs. H. Wel- 
belove, 114 New Pottery St., Rawmersh, Rotherham. 
“ KING" CONTEST. 

For the five best-worded telegrams, cach of the worde 
beginning with the letters of “‘ THe Kino,” the prizes of 
five watches wero cficred, and they havo been won by 
the following: W. C. Brooks, 6 Earl St., Fitzwilliam, 
Wakefield; R. Clyde, 35 Wyndham Rd., Salisbury; A. 
McKay, 107 Montgomery St., Edinburgh; D. McLean, 
28 George Lane, Bredbury, Stockport; D. Saunders, 6 
Aldbourne Rd., W. 

“ SLIP" CONTEST. 1 

“Why did the elip slip?” This was the prob'em 
eet for solution, and the prize of @ briar pipe bas becn 
eent to each of the following five winners, who sub- 
mitted the best replies: J. T. Cain, Holmicigh, Beacun- 
field Rd, Clacton-on-Sea; G. G. Cater, 21 Necreation 
W. Powley, London St. Swaffham, 


Rd., Colchester; I i 
Norfolk; W. W. Ranson, 34 Louriston Place, Edin- 
burgh; J. A. Rioch, 33 Henrictta St., Old Tratford, 
Manchester. 


“MOTHER” CONTEST. 

In thia contest readers were asked to suggest crush- 
ing replies which Mirs.. Janes might make to her 
hushand when he criticised her attempt at  pastry- 
making, by saving, '* Yes, it is all right, but it is not 
as gcod as mother ured to make.” The five stylo pens 
offered for the best replies have been awarded aa follows : 
Mrs. Francis, Natal Place, Condenbeath, Fife; T. E, 
Hall, 4 Chatham Rd., Rock Ferry; D. Saunders. 5 
Aldbourne Rd., W.; 8. R. Steer, 387 Connought Rd., 
Lancaster; A. H. Toms, 144 Claremont Rd., Forest 


Gate, E 
“TIPPING" CONTEST. 

The prizes of five sealing-wax sets were cflered for 
better ways of expressing the notice, ‘No gratuities 
allowed,” and the following are the winners who con- 
tributed the best suggestions: E. Arnold, 67_St. Mary 
St., Cardiff: 1. ibeon, 16 Edward St., Jarrow-on- 

ne; F. Matheson, 22 Edge Hill, Plumstead, Kent; 

ra. E. Rhodes, 23 Church Ave. Penarth; R. G. 
Smith, 9 Kevson St., W. Hampstead. 


“REPEAT” CONTEST. 

Competitors were invited to make couplets, formed 
by adding an original line rhyming with any complete 
line selected from P.W. dated July 11th, ‘The ten best 
couplets wero sent in by the following, to each of whom 
@ penknife has been forwarded: Miss Cc. E. Abbott, 
18 Gateley Rd., Brixton, S.W.; F. Adehead, 18 Glencly 
Rd., Brixton, S.W.; A. Chectham, 27 Haxvdn Ave., 
Moss Side, Manchoster; F. Hill, 9 Mountcollyer Ave., 
Belfast; E. Leeds, 87 Rue de Namur, Brussels; D. 
McCulloch, 3 Maclean St., Plantation, Glasgow; E. A. 
Peppin, 81 Devonshire Rd., Palmer’a Green; G, BH. 
Rawling, Central Stores, Pickering, Yorks; A. Tait, 
10 Abbeydale Rd., Sheffield J. W. Wood, 10 Howard 


St., Belfast. 
“STRAW” CONTEST. 

Lady readers wero requested to anewer the question, 
“What is the difference between etrawberries and 
cream and a new hat?” and for the best replies the 
prizes of five blue-bird brooches have been allocated 
as follows: Mrs. C. Brown, 68 West Regent St.. Glas- 
gow; Mrs, Eshelby, 7 Calvert Kd, Hastings; Mre. W. 
Godwin, 23 Ball Haye Green, Leek. Staffs; Miss K. R. 
Gramshaw, Lascelles Hall, Huddersfield; Mra L. Rudd, 
Ivy Bank, Stoke, Coventry. 


PARROT CONTEST CONSOLATION WINNERS. 
Ten Consolation gifts of 10s. each have been awarded t» 
the following: 


6 Mostyn Rd, 
, Batham: H.W. 
Eirming- 


ham. 


at EP? 


wy 


—! 


HIS RESPONSIBLE DUTIES. | 
WILu1z was a smart boy, and anxious | 
to get on. His first job was in the ban : 
“Well, Willie, my boy,”’ said his uncle to him, as 
he met him in the street one day, “how are you 
getting on in business 2? 1 suppose you'll soon be 
manager, eh ?” . 

“Yes, uncle,” replied Willie, “I’m getting on 
nicely. I’m already a draft clerk.” 

“Really 2?” replied his relative. “A draft 
clerk ? That's very good.” 

“Yos, uncle,” remarked the bright lad. “I 
open and shut the windows i to order, and 
close the doors after people have left 

The Candidate (passionately): ‘‘ From the day I 
was twelve I earned my own living! I owe no man 
a penny! Gentlemen, I made myself!” 

The Voice; “ Well, you made a mistako.”” 


el, bens : “Did you tell the girls at the tea 


partyt 
Katherine : ‘‘ No, truly I didn’t. Joscphine got 
there first.” 


First Fisherman: “ That fellow must have been 
kidding me.” 

Second Fisherman : “‘ What fellow ?” 

First Fisherman; ** The one who told me that 
the fish in this stream bit so greedily that 
you had to go behind a tree to bait the 
100k.” 


Chemist : “‘ Perfumery ? Yes, ma’am, 
How would you like our Bouquet de 
Gasolene, which will give everyone the 
impression that you own a motor-car.”” 

Customer : “Oh, that’s an old scent. 
Haven't you anything that smells like an 
acroplane.” 


HE DID LIKEWISE. 

Ir was a shy young curate who was 
once asked to take a class of girls about 
fifteen or sixteen, which formerly ‘ 
been taken by a woman. “state 

The young clergyman consented, but Hi R 
insisted upon being properly introduced (iil lk 
to the class. The superintendent accord- 
ingly took him to the class for this 
purpose, and said : 

“Young ladies, I will introduce to you 
Mr. Chiro, who will in future be your 
teacher. I would like you to tell him what 
your former teacher did, so that he can 
go on in the same way.” 

A miss of sixteen rose and said : 

“The first thing teacher did was to 
kiss us all.” 


Daughter (singing to her own accom- 
paniment): ‘I’m afloat; I’m afloat!” 

Father : “ You'll jolly soon be capsized 
by such a squall as that!” * 


Aunts “I am_ shocked at you, 
Maude. You permitted young Mr. Jones to kiss 
you.” 

Maude : “ He only just touched me on the nose, 
auntic.”” 

Aunt : “ It was quite out of place, my dear.” 

Maude: ‘‘He knew it was, auntie. But you 
caine in so suddenly, you see.” 


Tur two men talked for a time on tlie train. 

“Are you going to hear Barkins’ Iecture to- 
night ?” said one. 

“Yes,” rey lied the other. 

“Take my advice and don’t. I heard he is an 
awful bore.” 


“T must go,” said the other. “I’m Barkins.’”’ 


VERY GREEN INDEED. 

A COUNTRYMAN, passing through a town, was 
attracted by a notice in a shop window, which read : 
“Good habits for sale!’ After studying it for 
some time, he went inside. 


“Well, sir,” said the assistant, “what can I | 


do for you ?” 

“TI want to get a good habit, please,” said the 
countryman. 

“ What: kind would you like, sir?” asked the 
assistant, 

“The one of getting up early in the morning,” 
replied the countryman. The assistant looked 
astonished ; then, secing the joke, wrote on a slip 
of paper, “Please givo bearor some self-raising 
flour,’ and he directed him to the grocery shop 
next door, 


ko 


em open!’ | poy for slapping ba 


at secret I confided to you and Josephine ? ” | 


GETTING NEARER. 

“I rang Arthur would have proposed to me 
last Pike if you hadn’t come in the room just when 
you did.” 

‘“* What reason have you for believing that?” 

“He had just taken both of my hands in his. 
He had never held moro than one of them at a timo 

fore.” 


Mamma: “ Pony, you are a@ very naughty 
y. What did you hit him 


r? 
Tommy (crying): “ He's drunk all the ink and 
he won’t cat a piece of blotting-paper ! ” 


BORN LUCKY, DIED LUCKY. 

Rook : “‘ Taylor was always a fortunate man, but 
doesn’t it seem wonderful that his luck should stay 
with him to the very last ?”’ 

Raleigh : ““ How was that ?” 

Rook : “* Why, he was operated on for the removal 
of a pearl which he had accidentally swallowed 
while eating oysters, and when the pearl was 
examined it was found to be valuable enough to pay 
for both the operation and the funeral.” 


‘ 


THEN HE WAS UPSET. 

“T wourpn’t drink out of that cup,” said little 
Willie to the well-dressed young visitor; ‘ that’s 
Lizzie’s cup, and she’s very particular who drinks 
out of it.” 

“‘ Ah,” said the young man as he drained the cup 


| dry, “I fecl honoured to drink out of Lizzie’s cup. 


Lizzie is your youngest sister, isn’t she 2” 
“Not much! Lizzie is my dog!” 


“ Last. night my wife and myself had the most 
foolish squabble of our married career.” 
“‘ What was the subject of your dispute?” 
“How we would invest our money if we had 
any?” 


Teacher: ‘‘ Now who can write me a sentence 
containing the word ‘ gruesome’? ” 

Tommy went up to the blackboard and this is 
what he wrote: “ Dad did not shave for a week and 
grew somo whiskers,” 


HOW IT’S DONE. 
Lady (to shopman): “I should like to get a pair 
of shoes,” 
Shopman'; “Yes, ma'am. What size?” 
Lady : ‘* Size three.” 
Shopman: ‘ Yes, ma’am. 
your foot.” 


Just let me measure 


Lady: “ But I told you the size.” 

Shopman : “Yes, ma’am ; but we have three sizes 
of size three—size three for a size three foot, size three 
“ial size four foot, and size three for a size five 
‘00: id 


Quips ord, Jestlets 
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TAKING PRECAUTIONS. 

= etch pape halip into the surgery of 
& dentist the other day to ha 
< extracted. J aicoulinas 

“I suppose I ought to take something to deadc 
the pain, but I'm afraid of this gas ven use,”’ said 
the prospective patient. 

The dentist reassured him and wound up with: 
“ You'll only be unconscious two or three minutes 
at most.” The patient took out his pockct-book. 

“ Never mind that now,” said tho dentist ; “ you 
can pay me when I’ve finished.” 

“I wasn’t going to pay you,” exclaimed tho 
patient. “I was going to count my moncy !” 


Neighbour : “1 s’pose your Bill's strikin’ the ‘arp 
with the hangels now ? ’ 

Long-Suffering Widow: “Not ’im. Strikin’ the 
hangels wiv’ the ’arp’s nearer ’is mark ! ”’ 


Boblits : “I’ve always kept my eyes open, but 
I’ve never seen a woman throw anything straight.” 

Collister : ‘‘ That’s because you have never been 
fortunate enough to see her throw a kiss,” 


Philanthropist: “ Er—I sent a poor starving 
beggar down to you with a note this morning to 
tell you to give him a meal. What’s the bill?” 

Bung : ‘‘ Eightpence.” 

Philanthropist : ‘‘ What are the items?” 

_ Bung: “Your beers and two penny 
cigars.”” 


Wife: “I came across some of your 
old love-letters to-day. How you loved 
me, Harry!” 

Husband: “ Yes. Is supper ready ? 
I'm awfully hungry.” 


THAT WAS LIZ. 

Liz and Mary were proceeding to morn- 
ing school, and of course they couldn't 
resist the attraction of gazing into shop 
windows on their way. 

Suddenly the former paused at the 
window of the local photographer and 
glued her eyes ona certain picture. It 
was the annual procession of school 
children through the ber 

ss Mary !” she shrieked excitedly. 
“Come ’ere!”” - 

““ What's the matter, Liz?’ asked the 
other. 

““ You see the photo of Annie Smith in 
the third row, there? An’ you see the 
pair o’ boots b’ind Annie ?’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ Well, that’s me!” 


*“ Bur I don’t call this a fashionable 
"at { n 

‘‘ It will soon become so, madam, if you 
wear it!” 


= Suspicious Character : “Is the people of 
the ’ouse in?” 

: “No; they're all out.” 

.: “**’ Ave you got yer dog license yet ?” 

: “We ain’t got no dog.” 

. . “ Well, I’ve come to look at the telerfone.” 


“Now, Archie,” asked a schoolmistress, dilating 

on the virtue of politeness, “if you were seated in 

|a tramcar, every seat of which was occupied, and 
a lady entered, what would you do?” 

“Pretend I was asleep !”” was the prompt reply, 


She ; “ And how is your bachelor friend ?” 
se : “ When I saw him last he was mending very 
slowly.” 
She: ‘‘Indeed? I didn’t know he'd been ill.” 
He: “He hasn’t been; he was sewing fresh 
buttons on his underwear!” 


THAT TIRESOME VOICE. 

“Yrs, my friends,” exclaimed a temperanco 
lecturer, “ ‘dere are many excuses for the glass. 
The sick man says he must have his ese to make 
him well, the shivering cabman must have his gluss 
to keep him warm, the hard-working mechanic 
must have his glass to make him cool. But they 
lie, friends. Don’t believe the workman who says 
he cannot work without the glass. I defy anyone 
to mention me a workman who cannot work as 
well and better without his glass than with it. 

“*T’ll tell yer one,” cried a voice from the audience. 

“TI defy you to do so,” said the lecturer. 
defy you, sir!” . 

Then, amidst a ripple of laughter, the voice 
replied : “ A glazier!” 


—For the best replics I will give ten Blue Bird Brooches. ° Mark postcards ‘‘Plump.” (See page 144.) 
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Wuex ENDING 
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* Be sure you buy pure food. 


Your health and the health of the children depend upon it. 


© 7 
Bird's 
— is the Pure Custard 


and contains a rich store of real nutri- 
- ment upon which the children thrive. 
Do not accept inferior substitutes. The same money 


will buy the genuine BIRD'S Custard with its 
delicious flavor and creamy richness. 
. « Try it to-day! 
A trial is simply a revelation. 
Since 1837 the wonderful quality of 
Bird’s Custard has reigned supreme. 


Sold in Id. pkts., 4d. and 74d, boxes, 
and new large 83d. tins. 
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HAVE YOU READ = 


“THE ROSARY”? 


By Florence L. Barclay. 
400,000 Copies Sold. 


A few wineglassfuls of Wincarnis 
will speedily restore Jost vitality 
and create new life and vigour. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 
part thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 
should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “ Pearson's Weekly,” 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 


Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. 


BCON TO WEAK ISEN, — Nervous and 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Viguur, Varicocele, and 
Allied Troubies, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
ciening ponareds - testimonials of complies cures, 

nt vealed, pust free, two gtamps.—P. Ure, 
126 High Holborn, London, W.C. ™ . o 


VARICOCELE.—Every man evffering from 
Varicocele and its accompanying debility and 
Bervous weakness should send for illustratedcircular 
describing its successful treatment and cure by the 
2, rational and painless method. xo slacietsitye 

sealed, post free, two stamps.—E. Norton, 
© & @ Chancery Lane, London, Wc. 


MARGATSZ.—The Clarence Boarding Establish 
ment, hastern Esplanade, (Cliftonville, Unique 
Porition, facing Oval. Excellent cuisine, select com: 
pany, moderate terms.—Apply Maragerces, 


NOVELTY, PATENT. — Prevents cigsrette 
wasting, burning table, and with it lighted cigarctioe 
vat in pocket, 74.—B., 9 Alexandra Villas, Brighton. 


ASTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Deye, Business Buecess, Matrimony. Two years’ 
foture added. Send birth-date, 1/- P.O.—Prof. Uould, 
Clare House, Whitcburch Koad, Cardiff. 


YOU CAW BARN }).an bour.—Fall particulnrs 
efemployment, apply K., 89 Aldersgate St., Loudon. 


DRUNEARDS CURED auickly, secretly; 
permanently, harmlessly; cost trifling. Trial Pree 
Privately.—Cariton Chemical Co., 544, Birmingoam. 


SHOPKEZPE HAWEERS.etc.—Special 
644, line Cane-handled Feather Dustera(song or short), 
a/- dozen. — Riley, 
Street, Burnley. 


Manufacturer, Dept. 5, Uarod 


-"ADAMSS . 
| FURNITURE POLISH 


“HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH 
AND RETAIN THE POWERS.”—4 popular 
and practical treatise on the laws governing iife, 
with Special Chapters on Generative Weakness, 
of Vital Firce, ani practical observations on 
Marnage. Valuabie rem.rks to Weak and Nervous 
Men on how to preserve the Heaith, regain Strength, 
and restore the Powers when iost, A valuable, in- 
structive, and interesting treatise on Generutive 
Weakness, and the Canse and Cure of Nervous Break. 
down, and Loss cf Power in Men.—Sent seated on 
receipt of 4 penny stamps, by Charles Gordon, No. @, 
Gordonholme Dispensary, Mradford, Yorks, 

WEAK MEN, rend for my two Books, FREE, 
—Mr. George, 215 High street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

BOOTS.—Save nearly 60° 'p buying Factory direct, 
AGENTS WANTED. ‘ite for list. British Boot 
Co., 405 Portland Square, Bristol, 

TOWLE'S PILLS, 4 years’ reputation, are the 
Oldest, Safest, and only reliable remedy for all 
Ladica’ Ailments. Write for Booklet containing most 
Invaluable information for Married Women, post 
free, In boxes, 1/14,2.9, and 46. Of all Chemists, or 

t free for P.O. 1/3, 2 10, or 4/7 from Sole Proprietors, 

. T. Towle & Co. Ltd., 113 Long Row Nottingham. 


BEAUTIFUL VIBW POST-CARDS, 
Aahdown Forest, Sussex, and neighbourbood, 24 
post free, 1/-.—Sayers Bros., Forest R: 

PERFECTION PILLS for all iadies’ ailments. 
Safe, speety, und effectual. 1/1) and 2 per box; 
stronger 4/9 and 7,46; post free, — Managereas, 16 
Durngate Strect, Dorchester, 


“ORISANA.”— The dainty delicate pomade; 
epecdi'y cures * Baldnces’ and falling hair; non- 
poisonuus, cheaply prepared, marvelously effective, 
and surpasses al liquid remedies. “I guarantee 
this.” Orisanais an eye-opener. Fut! directiors to 
make Orisana, with valuable advice, 2/6 and stamped, 
address envelope.—F. J. Rook, 3 St. Jobn’s Street, 


Chichester, 


LADIES 


Should write today enclosing 1d. stamp for valucble 
bookilctand FREK SAMPLE of 


BLANCHARD'S 


APIOL AND STEEL PILLS. 


They supersede Ponnyrora', Pil Cochla, Bitter 
Apple, &c. Recommended by Physicians, tod 
in Boxes 1/14 by all Chemiets, or post free f:0m 


Lesite Martyo Lid. Chemists, 34 Dalston Lane, Losdoa. 


When packing your bag don’t forget the KEATING'S POWDER. 
It may make all the diffcrence between an enjoyaile holiday and 
a miserable one, Tins can be obtained from uy Chemist or Grover, 
1d., 3d., 6d., and Is, each. Be sure you get the genuine article, wita 
the signature, THOMAS KEATING, ou the red Laud round every tin. 
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ECONOMY DISHES. 


Semolina Pudding. 

Soak one ounce of well-washed semolina in a 
quarter of a pint of cold milk. Then dissolve half 
an ounce of gelatine (previously soaked in a little 
water) in half @ pint of boiling milk, mix it with the 
semolina, and flawour to taste. When it is beginning 
to set, place in a wet mould. 


Maids of Honour. a 
Make some good puff paste and line as many 
tty pans as equired, Then beat two ounces of 
utter to a finc cream, add two ounces of sugar to 
this, and beat again, then the yolks of two eggs and 
beat once more. Add a little milk and shake into 
the mixture a little finely chopped lemon-peel and a 
few currants. Bent all these ingredicnts well 

together and then fill the patty pans, 


Scotch Brawn. 

Take an oxcheek and two calf’s fect and boil 
slowly until the meat comes off the bones, then 
remove the meat and chop finely ; season with salt, 
pepper, and allspice to taste. Mix with a little 
stock, and press into a mould. Turn out and 
serve. This makes an excellent and most economi- 
cal breakfast dish. 


Bolied Fresh Herrings. 

Take as many fresh herrings as required, clean 
out the gills, and put them in a perfectly clean 
saucepan with nearly boiling water. Add a sprink- 
jing of salt, and allow to boil moderately fast. 
Then scrve on a strainer or napkin with melted 
butter or a little anchovy sauce. 


A Tasty Breakfast Dish. 

Take any meat which has been used for beef- 
tea or any odd scraps of boiled or roasted meat, 
mince finely, and to every pound of meat add half 
a pound of pork sausages freed from skin. Mix 
together, press into a basin or mould, and bake 
for half an hour, When cold turn out and serve. 


Potato Omelet. 


Take two cupfuls of cold boiled potatoes, 
chopped finely, and mix it with the yolk of one 
egg. Scason with salt and pepper, and fry in a 
little fat till the underside is brown. Then fold 
over like an omelet, and serve with a sprig of 
parsley. 


Mock Meat Pie. 

Take one pint of haricot-beans and soak them 
overnight in boiling water. Chop up finely two 
rashers of bacon and one large onion, lay this at 
the bottom of a piedish, adding half a cupful of 
water. Then place the beans on the top, with 
seasoning to taste and a little chopped parsley 
sprinkled over it. Cover with a good suet crust, 
and bake in the oven till brown. 

A Use for Sour Milk. 

Beforo evening in summer, milk left over from 
breakfast or tea invariably turns sour, and is often 
thrown away. This can be used for breakfast, if 
properly cooked. Take two breakfastcupfuls of 
flour, half a teaspoonful of baking-powder, and a 
pinch of salt. Mix this with sufficient sour milk to 
form a batter. Fry in the fat from the bacon, a 
tablespoonful at a time, and serve with the break- 
fast bacon. This batter will be much appreciated 
and will make the bacon go further. 


Three Cheap Soups. 

Five Minute Soup. 

_ _ Take a dessertspoonful of peaflour, and stir it 
into a cupful of milk till quite smooth, then put it 
into a saucepan with half an onion finely minced, 
one ounce of dripping, and a teaspoonful of Bovril. 
Pour over this one pint of boiling water, stirring all 
tho time, and boil for five minutes. Season with 


salt and pepper to taste, and serve with ch 
parsley dusted over, : Pea 


Leek Soup. 

Take six parboiled potatoes and place them in 
two quarts of boiling water. Add two ounces of 
dripping, four ounces of stale bread, and two 
pounds of leeks, sliced. Boil for one hour, then 
add four ounces of washed rice. A tablespoonful 
of Bovril or Oxo can be added, if desired. 

Scotch Broth. 

Take the water in which a leg of mutton or any 
other joint has been boiled, and add to it one 
carrot, cut into small cubes, an onion and turnip, 
both cut up small, and a little chopped rsley, 
with a tablespoonful of pearl bare . il all 
together till the vegetables are tendcr, then serve 
with squares of toast, 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


The Littic Dressmaker 
i ta 


) ell 
Tells You How to Make a Smart Shirt Blouse. 


Srverat of my ladics have asked mo to give 
them a really nice pattern for a shirt, and, as the 
Editor says I may, I have picked out the very 
prettiest that I can find. Don’t you think it is 
really charming—so smart, and yet so easy to make ? 

You can copy it in aliuost any stuff that you 
like—washing silk, zephyr, casement cloth, canvas, 
or delaine. If you don’t care 
about the high collar, you 
can always leave a low neck 
and wear a little lace set as a 
finish. 

You will need 1} yards of 
stuff 44 inches wide for a 
medium size. 

Take a look at tho second 
picture, which shows you how 
to put the pieces of tho 

ttern on the material. The 
ront comes on the cross, you 
see, which gives a very nico fit 
to it. These plain-fronted things 


Pa 


, + : . ’ 
are rather apt to pull if you cut oe Pcisdbagae 


them on the straight. for 6d. from Paitern 

_Mark all the spots and Dept., |‘ Pearsou's 
notches carefully, as they show Weckly,” 17 Heu- 
you how to put the thing to- Te - Berges 
gether. ce eee as 

You must start making by turning in the edge 
of the upper sleeve, and lapping it down on to the 
edge of the loose slecve. Nist make your turning 
singly at the wrong side of the material, and then 
lay it on to the raw edge of the loose sleeve, and 
sew thom together by machine. 

Now close ep your under-arm seams by French 
sewing. I told you how to do this weeks ago, so 

cur ences you must look in the back 
numbers if you don’t remember. 

Make narrow double hems 
down both fronts, and stitch 
these by machine. The dotted 
line on the pattern shows how 
much you may turn it. Sew 
buttons to the left-hand hem 
and work buttonholes to match 
through the right hand one. 
Cut your cloth down the hem, 
not across it, 

Hem the upper edge of the 
pocket. Turn in all the other 
edges singly at the wrong side 
ofthe material. Lay the pocket 
on the left-hand front, with the 
spots matching, and sew it 
down by machine. 

Use a spare scrap of stuff to 
cut a lining .for the collar. Lay 
the collar and lining together 
wrong side out. Stitch thom to 
each other round all the edges 
except the one which has the notch 
on st. Then turn the collar to 
the right side, and put the raw 
edges of the neck in between its dpabie edges, in 
the way shown by the last picture. Fasten it at the 
front by studs or very tiny buttons and button-holes. 

Face up the little sleeve opening with a strip of 
material about 1} inches wide, Cut a lining for 
the cuff, and sew the cuff 
and cuff lining to each 
other, just as you did the 
collar and collar lining. 
Run a gathering thread 
round the lower edge of 
the sleeve, and put the 
fulness into the doubled 
edges of the cuff, with the 
notches matching. 

Fasten the cuffs by links 
or buttons and button- 
holes, They should fit 
quite tightly to the wrists. 

Hem the lower edge of 
the blouse, and sew on at 
the centre-back a tape which is ticd round the 
waist to hold the fulness. In this weck’s Home 
Norzs I explain how to make shortcoating clothes 
for baby, Tux Litrte DRessMaKER. 
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Any reader who sends us an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will 
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ECONOMY HINTS. 


An Old Bnamelied Saucepan 
Makes an excellent ladle for the copper. 
A Use for Cabbage Water. 


Allow it to cool and water fruit trees with it 
It makes an excellent fertiliser. 


An Old Coffee Tin 

Makes a good flour dredger if a few holes aro 
bored in the bottom of the tin, 
When Frying Chip Potatoes, 

Both time and frying fat will be saved if the 
potatoes, after being cut, are stcamed for fiitcen 
minutes. 

An Old Blind Roller 

Can be cut and two-thirds will make a copper 
stick, while the remaining third, if scrubbed, will 
be a useful rolling pin. 

An Excellent fron Cleaner 

Can be made from a picce of old wire gauz 
The dust falls through the meshes leaving the iron 
beautifully clean and smooth. 

An Old Straw Hat 

Makes a useful basket for laundry pegs. Sow 
two taps handles on cither side of the brim and 
the pegs can be carried about quite casily. 

To Sweeter Sour Cream. 

Put the cream ina basin with a tablespoonful 
of caster sugar and the juice of a lemon. Whip 
it until stiif, when it will be quite sweet. 

To Sweeten Rancid Buiter. 

Butter which has become spoilt through the 

heat can bo made as good as ever if soaked for 


two hours in cold water in which a pinch of carbo- 
nate of soda has been dissolved. 


A Candle Hint. 

Take cach candle by the wick and give it o 
coating of white varnish, then put them away 
to dry for a couple of days. When lighted, tho 
varnish prevents the grease from running down 
the side and the candles will last twice as long. 
Candle Ends, 

When too small for further ligiting purposes, 
should be placed in a jar and melted down, then 
mixed with sufficient turpentine to make a soft 
cream, and used for polishing linoleum and stained 
floors. 


Odd Scraps of Net 

Should be saved for darning stockings. Rub 
the stiffness out of it, place over the hole to bo 
darned and tack. When donc over with net the dam 
will hardly show. This is a good way of mending 
children’s stockings which so often get holes at 
the knees. 

Old Leather Chairs Made New. 

Wipe the leather over with a cloth wrung out 
in a mixture of vinegar and warm water. Then 
dissolve a threepenny bottle of diamond dye, the 
same colour as the leather, in boiling water, and 
with a soft brush paint over the chairs. Allow to 
dry and they will look like new. 

To Stain a Floor for Sixpence, 

Take four ounces of Vandyke brown, one 
pound of washing soda, and one pennyworth of 
burnt sienna, and boil together for twenty minutes 
in two quarts of water. The stain can be made of 
a lighter shade if desired by adding more water. 
To Mend Loose Knife Handles. 

Take out the handle and fill the hole with a 
mixture of three parts resin and two parts bath- 
brick till it is nearly full. Then heat the prong of 
the knife and press firmly into the hole. 


Three Time-Saving Hints. 


To Clean Cake-Tins Basily. ; 

Place a little hot water in the cake-tin im- 
mediately the cake is removed. This will make it 
much quicker to clean. 

When Separating the Yolks from the Whites of 
Begs . ci 
Break them over a funnel and the whites will 

pass through leaving the yolks in the funnel. 


To Clean Currants Quickly. 

Place them in an enamelled colander with & 
teaspoonful of flour; put the colander on a plate 
or paper, and rub the currants lightly. All stalks 
and soiled flour will pass through the holes of the 
colander leaving them quite clean, 


receive a handsome pair of scissors. 
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FIRST QUALITY JELLY 
PINT FOR 24 


For 2d. you can now buy 
a First Quaury Pint Table 
Jelly. A large variety of 
delicious Fruit Flavours, 
each brilliantly clear and 
firm setting. 

To avoid disappointment 
insist on Foster Clark’s 


2d. Pint Jelly. 


They are so pure and delicious that every 
child likes them. So easily made. You 
simply add water. Sold by all Grocers. 
Send for a packet to-day. 


Foster Clarks 


1 ALM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED SEAUInE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 
is made to the Readers of Pearson's 
Weekly, 1;8,12, 


On receipt of P.O. for 
we will forward DIRE & 5/6 
ROM OUR LOOMS to cl Serge ‘ 
AL REAL 
SEAM. VEN REVER- 
IBLE HALF-G 


suitable for Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., handsome! bostarad in 30 different 
Turk mt. fashionable ae of rarer Greens, Blues and Art Colourings 


RUGS GIVEN 
wae eas ee AWAY. 


OVE (F 
EE a seg JOY bumixa THE Ast NEW DESIGNS. 


sent out as Sample 


ill be 
thus ho owing ¢ rks 
FREE RUG, Ss=: 


pasa material wes woo), red being a 
ity of our own, can only be obtained 


Pepeat 
Orders 


lcth. TESTIMONIALS. 


OM be Beothiwed by Mesars, 


pendine ber anccher reed . UE Bevie Boad, Coa! ville, Leicester, May 4th. 


8.5 writes: “Please send me iwo cf 
your Brodentint Bruseclette Carpets and Rugs, 
amou..t 106 enclosed. The last we had from you 
has becn in wcar twelve years.” 

laxry Iliustrated Ba: valnittatalognes stat: ts, Hearthrngs Bmbroidered Linen, and 
golem Bodaprencs, margaing Table Linens, Beds ads, RO vermis mantels, me leums, Blankets, 
ins, &c., Post sec, if when writing you mention Pea 5 Wee ie I Audres>— 


F. HODGSON & SONS s2vostoactitercnancs WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
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‘PINT JELLY |. 


JACKSONS* FAMOUS HATS, ALL ONE PRICE, 3/9. 
JACKSONS'’ FAMOUS BOOTS, 10 6. 
JACKSONS’ MACS AND RAINCOATS, "Qt. “oud 8O/. 


| Those as 


| 
JAGKSONS’ LTD., Victeria Works, Stockport, 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement _ Supplement, 


FOSTER. CLARK’ 
S fo ter C 


THE NEW 


CREAM 
CUSTARD 


Delicious with Gooseberries. 


It is the creaminess of Foster Clark’s Cream 
Custard that captures the palate and delights both 
old and young. It softens the tartness of the 
gooseberry, and makes gooseberries and custard 
such a delicacy. © Why should you be content 
with ordinary Custard when Foster Clark's 
Cream Custard can be had for the same 
money ? Soldin 1d. packets, 33d. and 63d. tins, 


by all grocers and stores. 


£1,000 Guarantee of Purity. 


On every 6}d. tin of Foster Clark’s 
Cream Custard a £1,000 
Guarantee of Purity is 


HATS, BOOTS 
3/9 10/6 


MACS, RAINCOATS 
2I/- Or 


Naturally you want the best value 
for the money you spend. In hats, 
boots, and raincoats you get it at 
Jacksons’. The enormous turn- 
over at their branches, situated in 
every large town, enables them to 
buy at rockbottom prices. 

You get the advantage of this 
when buying your hats and boots 
at Jacksons’. You get the ‘ “just 
better” quality at Jacksons’—“ just 
better” than anywhere else. 


Ladies’ sizes and fittings in Buols and Revivals. 
BRANCHES | IN ALL LARGE TOWNS, _ ; 
Mail Order Department. | 


a to Et aay of Ta Reon? aamernes Pr te suet me cw oF 14 onder epart ' 
soar cata of the Latest of Be «ent Gar tate it fait aye gure | 


NEXT TUBSDAY’S NUMBER, 
Next week’s August Bank Holiday number will 
be published on Tuesday, that is, two days earlier 


thanusual. The new serial story that will commenco 
is entitled “ Treachery,” and is from the pen of 
Paul Urquhart, who, you will remember, wrote 
that dramatic story, “The House of the Stranger,” 
for P.W. some months ago. 

“Twenty-five Years in the City Police” is onc of 
the new series that we chall start. This is a unique 
collection of stories a1! incidents told by a retired 
City Police officer. They are true and thrilling 
in the extreme, and will, I know, be exceedingly 
popular. 

Needless to say, the number will be full of the 

‘best stories and articles it is possible to procure. 
The price will be one penny as usual. 


SOME NASTY REMARKS. 

In a recent Footline Contest I asked readers for 
some crushing replies which a woman could make 
if she were told that her pastry was ‘‘ not as good as 
mother used to make.” 

One reader says : 

“If you’re a sample of what mother ‘turned 
out,’ her cakes must have been only ‘ half baked.’”’ 
Another woman gets her own back in this way : 

“That may be so, but you see you don’t make 
such a good husband as your father used to make.” 

But perhaps the most crushing reply of all, 
according to one reader is : 

The rolling pin! 

This sort of reply certainly would prevent any 
retort for a time. 


THE COUPLET COMPETITION. F 

In another contest I asked readers to choose any 
line in the current issue of P.W., and to add to this 
line one of their own in order to make a rhyme. 

The attempts sent in this competition were very 
ood indeed. Here is a selection. The original 
ine in each case is given first. 

“He waited for an answer and reluctantly she 

Said: ‘My heart is locked up love, but you 
are the key.’” 


> 
“ Something's got to be left to time, tide, and chance, 
But don’t work on those lines if you want to 
. . advance.” 
Another— 
“* At the very climax of the plot, 
Pig heroine sneezed and spoilt the lot.” 
so, 
“* What's the best way. to live to be a hundred ? 
‘Don't die,’ the small boy said, and then it 
thundered.” 
(The results of the Footline Contests appear on 


page 139.) 


GET ON WITH IT. . 

THE man who gets on is the man who works 
at top speed all the time. Workapay doesn’t 
seem to think so. He thinks: ‘‘ Why should I 
exert myself as hard as I possibly can all day long ? 
My fellow-clerks never do any more than they can 
possibly help, so why should I? Our employer 
never seems to take any notice of us, and if I work 
hard during the day it practically means that I am 
doing some of my fellow-clerks’ work and getting 
no recognition for it.” 

Nonsense, WorKiDAY. It is the man who works 
harder than his fellows, who during business hours 
pays all his attention to business, and who takes 
every opportunity of furthering his employer's 
interests, who gets on. You are making a mistake 
in thinking that your employer has not got an eye 
on you. You will find that out when a vacancy 
occurs for a better position in the firm. You 
may be quite sure that the man who never does 
any more than he can help will not get it, Full 
speed ahead should be your motto! 


THE LAW OF KISSING. 

Ecstasy has just become engagod to the sweetest 
young thing on earth and, of course, all love topics 
interest him. ‘Can you tell me if kissing was 
ever illegal?”’ he asks. “I have heard that it 
once was, though the people who allowed such a 
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law to pass must have been very unlike my sweet- 
heart and myself. If it were illegal now we should 
do nothing but stop in prison.”—— 

You are lucky to live now instead of three or 
four hundred years ago, Ecstasy. In May, 1660, 
‘** Jacobeth Marline and Sarah Tuttle were prose- 
cuted and heavily fined for ‘setting down on a 
cheste together, his armes about her waste and 
her arme upon his shoulder or alout his neck, and 
continuing in that sinful posture a! o1¢ half an hour, 
in which time he kyssed her and she kyssed_ him 
or they kyssed one another as ye witnesses testified.” 


THE THICKEST SKINNED ANIMAL. 

“T want you to settle a little argum>rt for me,” 
writes SKINNY. ‘‘ Which is the thickest slinned 
animal in the world ? My friend says an elephant, 
while I plump for a rhinoceros, Who is 
right ?”’—— 

You aro, Sginxy. The hide of a rhinoceros is 
3 inches thick insome places. Whenever a riino has 
to be mounted for museum purposes the taxidermist 
who takes the job in hand hasa pretty difficult task. 
In fact, it is the best part of a year before he finishes 
his task. To remove the skin takes a fortnight, 
while tanning it takes at least two months! Of 
course, there are thicker-skinned animals, but they 
are not put in museums. Some of the pocts who 
callon me, for instance, have hides at least 3 feet 
thick. No taxidermist in the world cculd skin 
them, unless he employed powerful machinery. 


A TALE OF A BAG. 

In sending three shillings to the Fresh Air Fund 
C. G. writes : 

“Whilst walking along Piccadilly recently I 
saw a small hand-bag lying in the road, as I 
thought, of no value. I picked it up and found it 
contained a handkerchicf and a small bunch of 
keys. But honesty is the best policy, so I took 
it to the police-station, and a few days later received 
a letter from a lady inclosing three shillings for my 
honesty and stating that the bag had been given 
to her by a little child. 

“As it was a child that gave her the bag, I 
decided to give another child a day’s holiday in the 
country. 

‘* T should like to see this published so that I can 
send a cutting of same to the lady, who might like 
to supplement my gift.”,—— 

Bravo, C. G., a very good idea! It seems as 
though it’s up to the lady also to send a donation 
to the Fresh Air Fund. A penknife to enable you 
to cut out the cutting is on its way to you. 


P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

TuE following list of special outings in connection 
with the Fresh Air Fund has just been arranged : 
July 29th, Natan Mercury Day; July 36th, 
Lampet Road Day; July 31st, Bert Black Day ; 
August Ist, Bachelor's Day ; August Ist, In Loving 
Memory of A. B. Lamb Party ; August 2nd, Durban 
High School Day; August 3rd, Union Day; 
August 6th, Natal Day; August 7th, Alfred Sutro 
Party ; August 7th, Lady Robinson Party ; August 
8th, Cape Town Day ; August 9th, Ladies’ College 
Class Three Day. 


PRESH AIR FUND FIGURBS. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £2,563 Os. 6d. 


Mrs. Montreson Standen, £10; G. Morgan, £1 1s.; 
F E-. Legallais, £2 2s.; Mra. Beckwith, #1; Anony- 
mous, £5; M. Tod, 2s. 6d.; P. and J. Douglas, 1s. 6d.; 
Edinburgh, 10s.; L. McL., 33.; A Sympathiser, 98.; M. 
Pigott, 4s.’ 1d.;'E. Frocborough, R. Overton, and H. 
Caines, 128,; Anon., 1s.; Hilda, Phyllis, Kathleen, and 
Vivian, 3s.; J. H., Dunfermline, 3s.; E, E., 18. 6d.; 
Cricket talent, 2s, 6d.; Miss _V. Eyre-Matcham, 5s. ; 
Joan and baby brother, £1; R. Dickinson, 9d.; Basil 
Golden, 10s. 6d.; 9. G. Lyons, £1; J. H., 1s.; Miss 
Barclay, 1s. 6d.; Miss Joyce, 1s. 6d.; M. H. P., 1s. 6d.; 
Mrs. E. Smith, 3s.; W E. Barfoot,'103.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunt, is. 6d.;'R. R. B., 28. 6d.; Mies M. Balchin, 38.; 
Van Guard, 2s, 3d.; L. Wilcock, £1; Miss Frijell, £1; 
Little Marion, 58.; A. G. C., 1s.; Miss C, Wake, 1s. 6d.; 
Earnest, 1s. 6d.; Miss M. Waters, 1a, €d.; Anon., 23.; 

., 28.; Billie Lediard, 10s. ; ls. 6d.; 
Dennis Brown, £1 10s. 6d.; ; 
Mrs, Burnicle, 38.; A. 8. 
parhioee 143.; Mrs. Marsh, 


izzie Martin, 12s. 8d.; A. W. R., 5d.; G. W. Freeman, 
£1 18; P. and A. Bevan, 1s. 6d.; C. Hazel, 33.; 
J. H. B., 38.; Doreen Stone, 9d.; A Sympathiser, 9d.; 
Thankoffering, R. F., 103.; Anon:, 1s.; E. de la Mare, 
8s.; A. Vetch, 3s.; Miss B. Morris, 1s.; Anonymous, 
2 2s . £1; F. E, Moreton, 23. 8d.; Cicely 


z£ - G.I. 

Abbott, 1s. 6d.; Stamps, 9d.; Miss 

F. R. Greenfield, 1s. 6d.; M. N., 1s. 6d.; Anon., £2; 

Mrs, H. Greaves, £1; K. E. Phillips, 53; A. 8. 

7s, 6d.: Honi Soit qui Mal y Pense, £2 78. 6d.; Col 
sorne, 108.; F. A. D. £ 


., 6d.; E. H., 53.; 
$s. Od.; Anonymous, 10s.;_ K. 
4 . M., 103.; J. Armitage, 4s. 6d.; 
. &, le. 6d.; Madeline and Jack, 9d.; a a 
8s. 6d.; T. Barton, 1s. 6d.; C. Gye, 3s.; For His sake, 
Cc. Taylor, 58.; Mra. ‘Titchmarsh, 5s.; B. 
;_ J. Pearson, 2s. 6d.; . H i8., 
Qs. 6d.; Li .; A. G._W., £1 ls.; H. ond J: 
Arnsden. 3s.; G., 1s. 6d.; Mrs. Pryoe-Jones, 15s.; 
Master Phillips, 103.; Anon., 10s.; G. F- G., 8d 
Jack and Marion, 88.; Alveston Leys, 5s.; 


8. 6d.; Dorothy Fox, 
Touvestre, 


3e. 
Laddie, 


WEEE ENDING 
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a ee 
-.88.; M. F i 
WMothee. is.; W, ia J 


BE 


Hill, 9s. ; G .L.end E. J. Le 

s. 6d.; ‘Two friends, Is. 6d.; Misa I. Maxwell, 23°; | 

A Weil-wisher, 23. 6d.; FP, M. Leach, 9d.; 8. P. de Ci 

2s. ; Sapdown, 10s.; Ex enquiry, 9d.; G. C., 10. 

Mrs. A. Taylor, 38. C. Wart, la. 6d.; Mr: 

Williame, £1 103.; J. A. Tennant, 153.; Mrs. Deavi: 
Harrison, 33.; A McConochie, 103.; G. Mavd 


53.; 3 A. 
Williams, £5; J.. Morrell, 
D. by 


< i ie Wee 103.; Maru, £ F 
Wheatley, 10s.; Anon., 2s.; Kev. R. 0, Wilson. toe 
Misa Mason, 10s.; C B.M., 23. &d.; Miss R. L. hk 
1¢s. 6d.; IX. B 


; , £1; Tho Misses G ; 
Stewart, £1 18.; A Qs. Bde: Bae re, 
wisher, 1s. 6d.; . W. 


non., 23. 3d.; A. Be: 
E, A, Mt, is. 6d.; J. K.'W., ‘is 
- S. H., 2s. Sd.; Capt. ; 
103.; Mies Trotter, 1s. Gd.; F. B. B. B., 18.; H 
aH » &l; Beresford, £1 18.; Mrs. 
; Mrs. Cheetham, 103.; Anon., 9d.; I i! 
k and Kenneth, £2 2c.; Miss Hara: :, 
103.; K. 8., 1s, 6d.; H. M.C., 18.; Two little chilare 
Frank Mazon & Co. Ltd., £1 1s.; Mrs. Bio. 
E. B. W., 3s.; W. H. B., 9d.; Mrs. Bethe'!, 41! 

. Sd.; Mrs. B. P. Davies, 58.; Mra. D: 
10s.; L. Whitmore, 10s.; Bunty, £1; Winnie Haw! 
10s.; W. W. T., Cape Town, 103.; Mrs. Boulton, £1 |- ; 
3 De 53.; Mrs. 1 

Well-wis 


.. Wilson, £1; M 
rset, 9d.; L e 


P., £2; E. G., 18.; 
a tk Walsall, Bd; pM 


rs, Sturey, 
McIntyre, 1s. éd.; Mrs. 


! . C. A. Stewart, 
Hilda, Nellie, and Peuiixo 
. B. D., 1038.; Dr. Pochin, 10s.; 

. A. £1; Jean, 3s.; M. and H. Whitaker, 
£1 103.; Nuree Gibbs, 18.; A friend, per Mi . Curle, 
£2 2s.; H. N. are, 5s.; Miss W. Boustead, lis. 6d.; 


Mrs. Barsons, 10s. 6d. 

Cottectepd: The Jolly Boys of Three Crowns, Old 
Jewry, £4 9s, 4d.; The Eldorado and Golden Kepjo 
Mines, £16; Ship's Company, { Vengeance, 
£1 6s. 6d.; Christian Endeavours, Swindon, per Rev. 
G. Wright, lls. 6d.; Offico of Messrs, Luck & Son, 
Darlington, 78. 6d.; Miss Brown, £1 103.; Messrs, G. & 
J. Weir's tool-room, Cathcart, 6s. 3d.; T. Joyce, 1is.; 
Miss Lily Brown, £1 5s.; 1 Georgie Rd., Edinburgh, 
per P, . Sleigh, 8s. ; Miriam 63s. 4d.; 
Gilbert Thorne, 3s. 6d.; 
oe 

rt Mra. 


103.; A: BA 
. Allen, &3.; 8. 
s.; I. D., 28. 6d 


hee, 2 +s 
s, a 
Holton, 


change 
Regt., 
1d; Frank Buckley 


Devonport, 73. 6d.; V. Towell, £1 1s.; 
i by, 58.; D. Dallison and R. Silver, 38.; Roy?! 
Nava < if Gaborne, 28 23.; Elm Rd. B.S.S. owtins 


Leveridge, 53.; M 


Golf ball, 7s.; Lenny bstecn, Tae 10d. 4 


4s. 6d.; G. Tickner, 3s. 9d.; Clara ai 
Frost, is. @d.; H. B, Willis, 2s.; E. Francis, 52.; H. 0. 
Hare, 6s. 6d.; Bexhill Telephonists, 15s.; Sent in with 
Middles, 2s. 6d.; Sydney Bates, 13s. 3d.; Lea-one 
Campers, 15s.; Primary Dept., Spicer St. C.S. £ 

5s.; Rodney, Seacombe, 8s. 6d.; E, Harrizon, £ 
Hart, 2s.; Privates of R.M.L.I., H.M.S. St. Grower. 
4a. 6d.; Harry Lount, 2s. 8d.; E. D. Hutchison, 11. 6 : 
O. D.' Holloway, 58.; Sale of work at Fair Hein. 
arranged by Joyce Turner and M. Cross, £3; Mics * 
Jewell, 53. 6d.; Mrs. Burkinshaw, 6s.; Alec Corie. . 
2s. 6d.: ee H. ane st a Wa, Be, Gals Bain \ 
any. H.M.S. Forte, £3; Misses M. D. an Oe i 
Ba. % a : tr, 1s. 6d.; Mpsta Jones and - 
Dixon, 13s.; ‘‘ The " Queen's 


ys, Head, 43.; 1 
J. H.'Bradish, 16s.; Vickers’ Electricians, Barrow, 
W. H., 10s. 6d. 
Grand (P.W.) Total, £2,819 Os. 3}d. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1, All answers or attempts must be written on pc't- 
cards, addressed _to the Editor, Pearson's Weeily, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. s 

2. You may take part in any number of these fective 
competitions, but your reply to each must be writieu «4 
@ eeparate postcard. . a 

Each postcard must bear the usual signature of | 9 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may nui 1» 
typewritten or printed. : ‘ an 

4. Each competitor must give his or her real ocdre-* 
Uniess this condition is complied with, the comix’: ‘ 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. ; 

5. Mark each postcard with the name of the ccm: 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand cs" 
You will find this name in the announcenent of 
competition in the footline. Provided these condi: ' + 
are fulfilled all the postcards may be sent in .'" 
envelope marked ‘Postcard’? in the top left-hin' 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full name ird 
address of the-eender. - da 

6 All attempts must arrive not later than Thursd., 


Angust Ist. 

7. Each competition will be judged separately. snd 

the prizes, as announ in t footiines, will lv 

awarded to the efforts considere! the test. . a 

beads event af tics eer a money prise, the | ee oe 
ivided, and, where the awards are gifts, 

will is awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C., 97? 
Published by C. ARTnuR Pearson, Lrp., at Pearsou ¢ 
Weekly Buildings, Henrictta Streot, London, W.C. 


per 


Note.—A prize for each reader wise lett: ** dealt witir on this pase or whose sugsestion for a title is used 
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MORE, 
BIG 

WINS 
IN THREE WEEKS. 


‘*WEEKLY DISPATCH ” PRIZES. 


June 30th, £10. “Men of principle— 
Nowadays Frequently Embittered.” 

June 23rd. ‘“ Charm of Suturdays—-Minding 
Float Serenely.” 

June 23rd. ‘Out of doors—The Found- 
ling’s Start.” 
June 23rd, £10. 

Filter Sunbeams,” 
June 16th. Two prizes of £10. 


‘‘ TIT-BITS.” 
TWO PRIZES OF £20 EACH. 
In my ndvertisement a few weeks ago I 
mR ey ee 
»for “THB WEEKLY DISPATCH.” 


“Out of doors—Trees 


Mest of the very, very few who took that advice £300 ose 

Fo ep Pe er tion are ne THESE eece £250" és WON EIGHT TIMES. 
capa EN as can be NT SEES 

al fond ae above particulars. is WINS £100 ace WON NINE TIMES. 
Have yet sent meatrial order not, ? Pk: 

why not start this week? Every day I am —— | £5to £50... won Hundreds of Times. 


ovolviug & Wonderful’ efforts equal to my 
» Wonderful’ £350 winner, and one of these 
may be waiting to bring YOU anything up to 
£100 or more. Don’t let it be wasted, but 
-cud me an order to-day, 


FREE SOLUTIONS. 


I offer this week two of “ Wonderful’ 
Prize- “MIDDLES” 
FREE to Every who has not yet 
tried my Solutions. Enclose stamped address. 


Like all amy solutions these are guaranteed 
exclusive, and, what is much more important, 
I stick to the guarantee. 


TERMS for all Solutions: 
PRIZE-WINNING SPECIAL 
4 for Js, td.; 8 for 
weekly, Js weekly 


4 for Is, 
8 : 2 for ls. ; 
Monthly Terms: 2 
. Ol. ; G6 weekly, Ss. 


Enclose sutiicieut stamped addresses, 10% 
vommission on prizes over £1, 
F. FAIRGOOD, "7 Nyay70%, go 


“MIDDLES” WINNERS. 


Hered, B 
Heyde, H. V., 
Hibbert, Jaines, 
Hill, Geo. H., 31 South Parade, Gaineborough. I 


Alfred Street, North Nottingham, 
Melrose Aveouc, Mitcham, 8.W. 
258 Viaduct Street, Ardwick, Manchester. 


Hedgson, J., Miss, Gaits Gil, Dalston, Cumber 
Howsh, Walter, 99 M 
Hovie, Hugh C., 
Huzbes, 


Jones, I. R., 10 Wellington Road, Hanky. : 
Shire, 


Kane, Henry, Braidwood, Carluke, Lanar 
Kiane, 1, 


Lager, J. 
patter, E.. Mr:., 38 Hatten Btreet, Longsight, Manchester, 


a .N. ning Est., Shotley, Suffo'k. 
McKaize, 0. D., Glen Herbert, Bray, Co, Wicklow. 
McFailane, W. Crofton Park Road, Brockicy 


Major, R MY flolk fey 
or, RK. i "land. 
Marshall. folk Street, Dublin, Ireland 


Metcalfe, John H., % Clytha Place, off Colum Road, Card.ff. 

Millard, 

Mills, A., i Hail Ruabon. 
;lobe A. A Le, Kevin Street, Dublin. 


m!, 


Natrne, Gog", 183 W Lane, 8 
wairne. 5 loor Lane, Siockport. 
Nield, Bertram, Gene Boyd. Nantwich, Cheshire. 

O'Neill, Mise Ligmic, Portelenone, Belfast, 

The Wick Garage, Hore, Suvex. 
Pinney, L., 194 Wellingboro’ Road, Northampton 

A. 7. G., 7 Salisbury Road, Wavertree, Liverpeol, 
Power, Walter N., 9 Backhouse Street East, Dariingion, 
Reid, W., Oraigmore, Bexhill-on-8ea, , 

Renwick, C, A. O., 91 Hillside Crescent, Edinbuigh. 
Ridley, B, J., 3 Tatham Strect, Sanderland. 

Riordan, Wm_, 9 Anglerea Street. Cork. 

Robertson, E."N., 58 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

Robie, Allan K., % New Hey Road, Huddersfield. 
Robinson, Alfred C., Kuggar, Ruan’ Minor, Cornwall, 
Robinson, Richard, 5 North Summer Street, Dublin. 

Roch fort. me ines & V. Road, Sydenham, 8.E. 


enner 
Rowe, Wm. Elmwood,” Bury Road, Gosport. 


EREE! 
THE COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY 


Has a reputation to be proud of. 


»— 


We have the services of CLEVER COMPETITION 
EXPERTS, all of proved ability and First-Prize 
It is the cleverest staff that has ever 
been got together in the histor: 
and at the head we have A 
PERT in receipt of £200 a year. 
Pay our staff well; 
sO many and our conimissions big. The efforts 
we send out are the 


BEST BRILLIANT BRAINS GAN EVOLVE! 


Winners. 


and a total of 8,048 reported by members during the tirst six 
months of 1912; 73 per cent. of 3 months and upward members 


TEST OUR SKILL 


NO WIN, 
NO PAY! 


Over 1,000 Premier Prizes, 


won, and we prove our assertions in the “ Prize-Winners’ 
Chronicle,” sent free. 


Finals, Seconds, Heads 
or Tails, Sallies, Mid- 
dles,&c.,evolved by our 
Staff are first criticised, 
and unless having a 
Winning Chance are 
not sent out. Every 
day of the week we 
receive spontaneous 
letters of thanks from 


of Competitions, 
ESIDENT EX- 
We 
we can afford to, our wins are 


Everybody's Mag.— 


THE 
ROYAL 


Grand August Holiday 


Number :: 
FULL OF 


Splendid Stories, Pictures, Poems 


This number includes : 


SUMMER SUITS 


Popular Stage Favourites Photo- 
graphed Specially for THE ROYAL 


in their Ideal Summer Costume. 


REPUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH 
LOOK AT. . 


| Smith, Florence E., Miss, 5 Red 


£350 ove an 


One member has won over 100 prizes, another 39. scores over 12. 
HUNDREDS WRITE LIKE THIS : 


This follows several smaller prizes. . 
have tried several without a single win."—E. WOOLVER, Brighton. 


NO CHARGE WHATEVER FOR EFFORTS. YOU PAY US ONLY WHEN YOU WIN. 


As follows : 5s. prize 9d ;.10s., 1/6; £1 or over, 2/6 in the £. 


SEND 1: STAMP FOR 2 SPECIAL EFFORTS 


(any paper) and we will guarantee you to receive two as good as any you 


You take 


will pay 6d. or ls. for, and LIKELY WINNERS. 


Remember, WF [7’S FREE! ! 


SEND NOW. 
Address : Superintendent, C.M.S., 26 North Bar Without, Beverley. 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Rowley, L. B.. 36 Grange Avenue, Scarborough. 

Ryan, T.. 61 Sarefield Terrace, Ourk. 

Sandall, Frederick, 73 Red Rock Street, Liverpool, 

Scott, James, 113 Orford Read, Walthamstow, NE. 
Scrimshaw, F. W., 29 Melrese Avenue, Mitcham. . 
Seward, Alice, Miss, 4 Osborne Read, Imont Road, Liverpeol, 
Sheppard. John E., % Barnzley Road, Cudwo:t!, Yorks. 
Simons, Charles, 213 Church Road, Birkenhead. 

Skinner, E., 2 Margarct Place, Queen Strect, Redditch. 
8ma'e, Fred. C., Vailima, Torquay. 

Smith, A. P., Mis., 30 St. John’s Road, Birkdale, Lanvs. 
Barnes, Neweastie-on-Tyne. 
Stock, Ruby E,, Misa, 8 Crescent Road, Upton Manor, Plai-tow. 
Suther:t, Geo. Widdup, 33 Rustel Street, Rochdale, Lanc. 
Sutton, Geo, E., 15 City Road, Bradford. 

Sutton, Ellis, Pound Street, Carshalton. 

Taylor, J. H.. 38 Addistcn Road, Hove, Sussex. 

Taylor, Wm. E., 46 Broom Avenue, Lavenshuline, Manchester. 
Thomas, Renaid G., 48 Beechwood Road, Swanzea. 

Thompson, Wm. Henry, Dunelin House, Acomb, near York. 
Thomson, Agnes M., Miss, 26 Onslow Road, Fairfield, Liverpool. 
Thonison, John, 16 Kilbowie Gardens, Clydebank, N.B. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelli as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 PALWAY | cup aur 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 


including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to +4 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 

must be seut within seven days to the above address, 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the 


legal representative of any person killed by 
£2,000 an accident ini Great Britam er Ereland to the - 
passenger train in which the deceased was. 


travelling as a passenger (incinding post-office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of_such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Iusvrance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, witb his, or her, usnal signa- 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed. a 
PROVIDED ALSQ, that the said gum shall be paid to the 
legal represeutative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
avd that notice of the accident be given within three days 


of its occurrence. : ; 
In the event of a person, not being a railway 
s J OG illegal act, having the current number of Pearson's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of bemg killed 


servant on duty, nora suicide, nor enguged in an 
by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 


delighted winners. 


BEATS BOUNCE! 


sie WON ONCE. 
WON THREE TIMES. 


“IT was delighted in winning a prize of £50 in the 
new paper, Inventions, through your assistance. 
first place among Solutionists,‘for | 


and eutitles the bolder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
tonditions Acctdent and 


Available from 9 a.m. 


MY MOST 
EXCITING FLIGHT 


An Illustrated Article in which 
Eminent Flying Men Relate How 
They Came Nearest to Death. 


SEASIDE SIGHTS 


Scenes seen at the Sea by 
Humorous Artists. 


TAKING “TAKING”’ 
PICTURES 


How to Preserve Pleasant Holiday 
Memories with the Aid of « 


Camera. 


Also £10 Offered for 
a Title for a Picture. 


THE AUGUST 


**ROYAL’? 
Price 4:d. 


— 
Tripp. W.. Oak Cottage, Wanham Read, Hersham. 

Tucker, Harold 1. 8 Stoneficld Road, Hastings, 

Tiupin, A, BL, 96 Jenningham Road, New Cros. $.E. 
Underwood, W.H.. Aucklind Park, Bihop Avekland, Du tan, 


Road, Stockwell, 5.W 
Peloborough, Monte. 
eed 


aughan, Edwin Gilbert, 
; A " 


Wilkins, Marold, 17 Viearage R A 

Wilk: » deln, Deaf Mill Cortay kg 
Durbin. 

Wiikimen, L. A. A. Mrz... Dolphinhkelme, Newland, Hull. 

Wilon, Wun, 22 Goidon Lane, Edinburgh. 


Wiseman, Hy., Avon Royd, Hoole Road, Ch 
Witham, John A., Fold Heuee, Helmshore, Linic:. 

Wood, J. Findlater, Ivy Bank, West Cults, Aberdeen. 
Wood, Sydney, 156 Queen's Road, Bayswater, W. 

Wright, J. J. (Junr.), The Cafe, Woodville, Burton-on-Trent. 
Young. Samuel H., Ardingley, Halton, near Lecds 


an aceident to any train in which he, or she, may ve trarelling as 
@ passenger, the legal representative of the deccased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be sigued or not, provided notice iv every case be given to ‘Tir 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER CORPORATION, Limiten, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds wil! be paid to the legal represen. 
tative of uny cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accideut had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paperin which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil. on the space 
prosiedat the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 

hours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is sixned. 

One Hun Pounds will be paid to the legal representa 
tive of anyoue dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kingdom by a 
falling aeroplane, pRovipDED that death occurs within tweuty- 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accideut have signed this Coupon-Ivsurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
notat the time be on the ueroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
ond that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its oceurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 


of, the *Qesan + . tee 
. Act, 1890. Risks Nos, 2 and 3. 
‘The Burghase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
wmentofa Premimin under Sect. 33ef the Aet. A Print of the 
Act-can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the suid 
corporation. No person can recover on more than one Coupon- 
Tusurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 


Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvemonth's subd 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in advance to their 
ne’ nt, or to the Publisher, need not, during the period 
cover by their subscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It is only necessary totorward 
the new ent's receipt to the publisher o* tho nar re 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certilicate will be 
sent in exchange. 


Sigmature............000c000 ees ‘ 
Wednesday, July 24th, 1912, 
uotil midnight, Thursday, August Ist, 1912. 


\ 


A PICTURE-OFHEALTH: 


Pe ee 


